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A GORDIAL NEW YEAR'S GREETING 


OUR 
FRIENDS | am 


A Cordial New Year’s Greeting is 
extended to all our friends and 
patrons, with many thanks for 
past favors, and trust that we will 
not be forgotten when good lumber ; 
and efficient service is needed in 


the future. 


| LETHBRIDGE GALT COAL 


GROSSFIELD LUMBER YARD 


CEO. BECKER, PROPRIETOR. ; 
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McKAY BROS 


Central for Government ’Phone. 
Central for Farmers’ Independent ’Phone. 


Central for Mandt and Hamilton Wagons and all 
kinds of Farm Machinery, Gasoline Engines, Wind 
Mills, Well Casing, Pumps, Galvanized Iron Piping, 
Burton Water Systems, Hot Air and Hot Water Fur- 
naces, Baths, Sinks, etc. 

Our goods are UP-TO-DATE in every respect having 
every latest improvement. Our Motto is, and will be 
Second to None. Call us up, Look us up, or Write us 
up and you will receive 


PROMPT ATTENTION 


LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 
At Prices to Defy Competition at 


McDonald & McNaughton’s Mills 


WE HAVE 
Shiplap, Flooring, Window and Door Jambs, Ceiling, Drop- 
siding, Dimension and Rough Lumber 
POST OFFICE ADDRESS—CREMONA 


Mills 25 miles West of.Crossfield on road across Little 
Red Deer. Accomodation for man and beast. 


Provincial Paragraphs 
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° 
| A. EF. Quayle, of Toronto, will estab- 
lish a newspaper at Carmingay. 


The O.N.R., it 18 rumored will build a 
line from Strathcona to Camrose next 
summer. 


| 

G.T.P., surveyors have been operating 
in and around Troehu for the pust three 
weeks, 


A three year old child of R. BE. Clark, 
of Sedgewick, was badly burned on the 
20th inst. 


The money by-law for the C.P.R., high 
level bridge at Edmonton was carried. | 
The vote was 2178 for and 176 against. 


Walter Hillcrest, of Knee Hill Valley, | 
near Innisfail, was .thrown from a horse | 
recently while coyote hunting and broke 
his collar bone in two places. 


Blairmore enjoyed electric light for 
the first time on the 24th inst., and the} 
inhabitants of that place are now agita- | 
ting for a system of waterworks* 


Lawful Canadian currency to the total 
of $29.25, of which $4.25 was costs, was 
pried loose from C. W. Apperson, of 
Raven, recently. ©. W. A. had been 
‘‘totin’’ a gun around with him. 


The case of E. R. Sims, former mana- 
ger of the Lyceum theatre at Calgary, 
who was accused of misappropriating two 
sums of money, one of $68.50 and another 
of $56.00, was settled out of court. 


Ranchers who reside in the Wintering 
Hills district north of Gleichen have been 
suffering greatly from the depredations of 
wolves; and have oflered a bounty of 
$100 a head in addition to the govern- 
ment bounty. 


Ted Sedman, of High River, was badly 
burned and when discovered was dead. 
It is thonght that he was seized with an 
epliepti¢ tit fell with his head and shoul- 
ders in the ash pit df the furnace he was 
tending and never regained consciousness, 


Te tirst issne on tht Cochrane Advocate 
to be printed in Cochrane came to hand 
this week, The paper is edited and is 
owned by C. N. Austin and judging from 
its editorial and typographical appear- 
ance and standard, should take a per- 
mnanent and prominent position among 
the weekly publications of the West. 


A New Jersey man is looking to erect 
a flour millat Carmingay.. Heis looking 
for exemption for a number of years and 
would like farmers to take preference 
stock with 8 per cent. guarantee to en- 
sure success, Prospects look favorable 
for its erection. Considerable Calgary 
money is behind the deal, 

A Bankhead lady, named Mrs. Bucha, 
possessed a beautiful pig. Joe Ruskovich 
who a'so lives in Bankhead was also the 
proud possessor of uw pig of great value. 
The rivalry between the owners was in- 
tense but the crown decided the matter, 
valuing the lady’s at $397 and Joseph’s 
at $175. Both specimens were unusually 
fine but strange to record both of the 
pigs’ eyesight was afflicted, in fact they 
were two poor blind pigs. : 


A train service was established between 
Lacombe and Castor on the 24th inst., 
and Christmas Day a service was provid- 
ed on the new line. from Kip to Carmin- 
gay. The train running between La- 
combe and Castor will run daily except 
Sunday. It leaves Lacombe at 12.50, and 
arrives in Castor at 17.50, then. leaves 
Castor at 19k; and.is buck at Stettler at 
22k., and lays there all night and. leaves 
atQ am. The train which will run from 
Lethbridge to Carmingay will be put on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. It will leave 
Lethbridge at 8 a.m. and will get in Car- 
mingay at 10.45, leaves Carmingay at. 13k 
and gets back to Lethbridge at 15.40. 
These new train services which the C.P.R. 
is putting on will open up a fine territary 
for the settler and the traveller,—Calgary 
Daily News, 


Mr, Johnson, of Penhold, while en 
route to Marketville, was overtaken by a 
runaway team a few miles from Innisiail 
and his rig overturned and he was injur- 
ed to such an extent’ that he died. This 
|; accident occurred on Sunday »and on the 
|same day Const,, Wilson, R.N.W.M.P., 
| committed snicide by blowing ont his 
brains in the barracks at Innisfail with 
| his revolver. The two tragedies are 
| strangely interwoven as the men whose 
| rig ran into the vehicle of Mr. Johnson 
| had borrowed the constable’s horse and 
| were driving it at the time of the acci- 
dent, It is believed in Innissail that 


| Wilson took the tragedy to heart so much 


| despite the fact that he was notin it, and 
| knowing his loaning his horse would 
' bring down punishment that while under 
| the influence of liquor he committed the 
| nash deed, 


}on the 22nd of 
| crowded with westerners going east 


: Zave 
} among some thirty other victims, as 


| We, 


i 


LOCAL LADY 
IN TRAIN WRECK’ 


Mrs. E. Saunders who left here, 
accompanied by her daughter,a short 
time since was injured in the wreck 
of the Canadian Pacific train near 
Chapleau. The train left Winnipeg 


December and was 


The 
of -Mrs. 


. 
Free 


Saunders | 


for the holidays Press 


the news 
“rather badly hurt.’’ 
have 


having her leg 


however, since learned 


that the injury was not: sufficiently 


serious to prevent her from pro- 
ceeding on her journey. We trust, 
that any ill effects she 
may have experienced as a result 


of the accident may quickly vanish. 


however, 


Columbia 


The Christmas Tree  entertain- 
ment in Columbia school on Christ- 
mas Eve was a decided success. 
There were fully one hundred people 
present and the interest throughout 
was of the very best. The program 
was excellent, in fact it has been 
characterized by some as the finest 
that has ever been given at any sim- 
ilar entertainment in this part of 
the world. Great credit. isdue Miss 
L. E. Coons, superintendent of the 
Sunday schdol and her noble staff of 
workers for the arrangements so well 
carried out. Rev. J. H. Johnston 
oceupied the chair in his usual able 
manner. Two or three choruses 
were sting’ by the adults. . The dia- 
logues and recitations were fine and 
showed the pupils were making ex- 
cellent progress in their school work. 
We would like to mention each item 
if space would permit. Miss M. 
Silverthorn, of Calgary gave an ex- 
cellent reading, and H. F. Kenny 
sang acguple of solos and gave a 
short address. Of course Santa 
Claus came. He must have left 
nearly all his load too. There were 
hundreds of presents. Nearly every 
every child in the community went 
away With an armful. The adults 
were. not forgotten either. Each 
child in. the Sunday school was pre- 
sented with a nice Bible by the 
An offering which amount- 
ed to $15, was taken to defray ex- 
penses. The gathering went home 
well -pleased and in the best of 
spirits to realize all the well-wishes 
for a Merry Christmas. 


school. 


Sunday was Decision Day in 
Columbia Sunday-school. The at- 
tendance numbering about sixty.’ 
Rev. J. H. Johnston conducted the 
chureh service,which preceeded -the 
Sunday school ‘ The choir sang a 
chorus and H. F.. Kenny sang a solo. 
Mr. Johnston gave a short address 
on the duty of the home and the 
advisability of decision for Christ. 
H. F. Kenny, General Secretary of 
the Alberta Sunday school Associa- 
tion,also gave an address urging all 
to accept Jesus as their Savour and 
to spend their whole lives foa Him‘ 
In the Sunday school session, the 
classes met for a short. time only, 
Reports given later showed that 
quite a number, particularly of. the 
youn ger scholars had decided for 
Christ. Mr. Kenny then took charge 
of the service for a while. Several 
hymns were sung. And he gave an 
address on Adult Bible Class Work 
in which he showed that the class 
should be an energetic, living instit- 
ution reaching out to make its in- 
flunce felt in every home and every 
life in the community, The standard 
and possibilities were set high but 
Columbia school is determined to 
reach them if possible. It was a 
most enjoyable service throughout 
and entirely in keeping with the 
Christmas season. | 


ALBERTA LOOKS 
GOOD TO HIM 


back 
week 


ee + . 
Going home 
Came for a 


month,’’ 


to-night. 
and stayed a 
This was the manner of 
the greeting we received on Monday 
from our genial North Dakota friend 
Mr. D. Wilson who has been here 
on a visit to his son, Mr. W. J. 
Wilson. In reply. to our query as 
to if he was coming back Mr. Wil- 
son said “‘Yes in March, going to 
file on land in Calgary tomorrow. 
Not ‘come back? | Why, Say I’ve 
been wearing my summer clothes 
ever since Lcame up. Yes sir! I 
wore them driving into town the 
coldest day we’ve had and not been 
chilly even. And my grandaughter 
writes from down home in Galedon- 
ia and says that the weather has 
been terrible, snow, blizzards, forty 
below zero weather, and here I’ve 
been walking around in my shirt 
sleeves.’? That is what a Dakota 
man said about Crossfield and Al- 
berta. Mr. Wilson went to Dakota 
from Stratford, Ont., in ’79 and 
settled in the famous Red River dis- 
trict where the crops of wheat now 
average twelve bushels to the acre 
as against Alberta’s forty! No won- 
der Alberta land looks good to these 
Dakotamen. Mr, Wilson, however, 
found one fault with the, country 
and it was the scarcity of unmarried 
pretty girls. We asked him to 
speak to the editor of the Herald of 
Omemee, N.D., and see if arrange- 
ments for the shipping of a couple 
of carloads of the Dakota product 
could) not be put through, 
we guaranteeing to find market for 
same. 


Rosebud Rumors 


The Methodist services in the 
Rodney ‘school are half an hour 


earlier, commencing at 10.30 a.m. 


Mrs. James Laut is spending 
the Christmas holidays with her 
fainily at her father-in-law’s, Mr. 
Jas. Laut. 


Mrs. Edgar Saunders left last 
week for her home in Toronto but 
will return in the spring. 


Mr. Van Arnold has ‘purchased a 
fine milk cow from Mr. 8. P. 
Nichols. 


We regret the departure from our 
midst of the Rodney school ‘teacher 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Poaps, 
who left for Edmonton last week. 
The vacancy caused by his departure 
will-be filled by an Ontario lady. 


The new telephone line has reach- 
ed Stoney Creek at Mr. Scholfield’s. 


Mr. Tom Harrison, of Milestone, 
Sask., is spending ’Xmas_ holidays 
with Mr. Fred Parker. They left 
Wednesday for a trip over the Red 
Deer, 


Hymeneal 
Bailey---Rosenberger 


A very happy event took place at the 
home of Rev, Charles J. Bailey, Strath- 
cona, on the 25th of December, when 
Miss Annie H™ Bailey, of Violet Hill, 
Ont., to Mr, Osia Rosenburger, of Airdrie, 
Alta., one of Alberta’s prosperous young 
farmers. The ceremony took place at 
noon and was performed by the Rey. 
Charles J. Bailey, brother of the bride. 
Miss E. M. Hallman, of Airdrie, attend- 
ed the bride and Mr. R. H. M. Bailey, of 
Strathcona, supported the groom. After 
the ceremony all sat down to the wedding 
repast. At 9 p.m, the happy couple left 
on an extended trip to Ontario, and will 
upon their return reside at Rosedale 
Ranch, Airdrie, Alta. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


THE CROSSFIELD CHRONICLE 


A Queer Bit 


of the World 


(BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR) 


Beg JAMES, alias Swell, MeConnell, | 
awoke an hour,short of noon with 
all the customary symptoms. He 
recognized the symptoms but not the 
surroundings (- (hig was ynoy Pullman 
berth in which’ he fouhd himself, nor 
did his blinking eyes find framed in the 
the little grimy window any such pic- 
ture as they expected. It was decidedly 


puzzling, and for the moment his cloudy 
brain refused to grapple with the prob- 
lem, He dropped his head back on to 
the dirty pillow with a groan, When 
next he opened his eyes he realized 
where he was, in a cheap room of some 
cheap hotel. 

A wan, gray light filtered through 
the window, and outside, in the well 
upon which it gave, the rain was falling 


as cheerlessly and remorselessly as only 
a Chicago rain can fall. Swell’s first 
emotions were not pleasant. Memory 
still played truant, but he knew he was 
broke; otherwise he wouldn’t be where 
he was. Thought was physically and 
mentally painful, but he narrowed his 
eyes and puckered his foreheal and pres- 
ently out of a chaos of fragments which 
memory grudgingly presented he fash- 
ioned a history of the preceding twenty- 
four hours. For a tragic moment he re- 
garded the result. Then he turned over 
onto his fage and silently cursed him- 
self, Fate and one Spike Murray. 


In order to understand Swell’s state 
of mind it is necessary to know some- 
thing more of that gentleman’s affairs. 
Swell was a thimble-rigger, a shell-game 
operator, and stood high in his profes- 
sion. Unfortunately for Swell, however, 
the business is no longer what it used 
to be. Newspaper publicity is rapidly 
ruining it. And so, in spite of the fact 
that Swell was an artist in his line, for 
the last two years it had been hard 
sledding; as he himself expressed it, 
the best he had got was the worst of 
it. Strange to tell, the beginning of this 

eriod of business depression had co- 
ineided with the beginning of Swell’s 
married life, and up until now the sum 
of his contributions to the family ex- 
chequer had been lamentably small. 

Nellie, who was a good girl and a 
sensible one—although her marriage to 
Mr. James McConnell seemed to her 
friends to indicate a lapse of sagacity 
—didn’t approve of her husband’s pro- 
fession. The only defence that Swell 
could advance was that- it ‘‘brought in 
the coin.’’ : 

‘*And some day,’’ retorted Nellie, 
with a wise shake of her little red head, 
‘it'll bring the cops. And then where’ll 
you be? And where’ll I bef’’ 

‘«Cops!’’ laughed Swell. ‘‘Don’t 
you worry, Nell. They ain’t never hep- 
ped up to me yet, and they ain’t going 
to. 1 play foxy, girlie. An’, besides, 
I never seen a cop yet [ couldn’t square 
with a yellow-back.’’ 

But Nellie’s objections bore weight 
and Swell had promised to settle down 
into a less unconventional business just 
as soon as he got the chance, the chance 
meaning the possession of four thousand 
dollars, which was all that ‘was required 
to buy out Curly Marwood’s Billiard 
and Pool Parlors. A hardworking 
thimblerigger doesn’t have much time 
to spend in the bosom of his family, un- 
less his family accompanies him on his 
travels. And this Nellie wouldn’t con- 
sider. So, after a twelve days’ honey- 
moon, Nellie went back to making beds 
in a Bowery hotel and Swell slipped up 
into Canada and worked along the line 
of the Grand Trunk. But it seemed that 
Fate was trying to deprive Swell of his 
single excuse for thimblerigging. The 
farmers had been reading the papers, 
and it was a lean year that followed. 
Occasionally Swell and Nellie exchang- 
ed brief and strangely-spelled epistles, 
confined principally to information re- 
garding the state of the weather and 
the writer’s health, but marriage had 
engendered a new pride which Swell 
wouldn’t- have believed himself cap- 
able of a few months before, and he 
didn’t show up in New. York. He 
wouldn’t go back there, he told him- 
self grimly, with empty pockets. He 
did go back finally, but that was nearly 
a year after the wedding and a brief 
run of luck had put him a couple of 
hundred dollars to the good. He made 
a brave show of that two hundred, and 
was all for blowing it in quickly and 
spectacularly. But Nellie wasn’t that 
sort. She got half of it away from him 
before he had been in town two hours 
and put it in the savings bank, a pro- 
ceeding which Swell secretly admired 
and openly derided. 

The other hundred didn’t last long; 
something like five days all told; and 
then Swell kissed Nellie good-by again, 
told her to be a good girl and keep 
straight and he’d be buying her diam- 
rer | yet, and returned to the harvest 

eld, 

All that summer he toiled diligently, 
for a while working with a two-ring 
cireus through Illinois, Iowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska, and later working back, 
toward Chicago by a zigzag route that 
took in most of the state and county 
fairs. Fortune was et until well into 
the autumn, Then phenomenal crops 
loosened the farmers’ purse-strings, and 
Swell’s nimble fingers, gentlemanly ad- 
dress and suave manner reaped their 
reward, When he reached Chicago he 
had, thanks to the credulity of his rural 
clients and the elusiveness of the little 
pea, twenty-four hundred dollars snug) 
fitted to his person. Swell was well 
pleased. With twenty-four hundred that 
requisite four thousand didn’t look so 
big nor Curly Marwood’s billiard estab- 

ment so far away. Swell flattered 
himself that under his management that 
billiard and pool business was capable 
ef turning out a snug living; and an 
honest one too. Swell already saw him- 
self with Nellie in a cosy little Harlem 
fat furnished with shining mahogany 


chairs and tables, a glittering brass bed, 
crimson chenille portiers and — yes, 
Swell’s vision always included a little 
kiddie with red hair just like his moth- 
er’s. 

Swell struck Chicago the last of Octo- 
ber. He meant to go straight through, 
but between trains he met an old ac- 
quaintance in the person of Spike Mur- 
ray. A few hours later Swell, happier 
and more valiant by reason of many 
drinks, was playing faro in the little 
back room of a West Side gambling 
house in an earnest endeavor to swell 
his twenty-four hundred to four thou- 
sand. Swell wasn’t a novice at faro— 
far from it; but tonight was not his 
night. Fortune, after beaming on him 
for two months, turned her back. The 
twenty-four hundred dwindled and 
dwindled, and as his fortune diminished 
his thirst increased. Swell’s. memory 
carried him to a point some two hours 
after midnight; what the subsequent 
happenings were he rould only surmise. 
Now it was a half-dollar room in a 
cheap lodging house, an empty pocket 
and remorse. 

After a while he reached out with a 
groan, drew his outer clothes to him 
and went through them. All he found 
in the way of money was a twenty-dol- 
lar bill tucked into a vest pocket. That 
was stake money. They had put it 
there before turning him out. The 
sight ef the bill opened the floodgates 
of his wrath. 

For a while he considered the advis- 
ability of seeking Spike and breaking 
his head; of returning to the gambling 
house and raising a riot. But it had 
b en a square game, he knew that; and 
he had no kick coming. As for Spike 
—well, even Spike had been only earn- 
ing his wages. He had found a sucker 
and had roped him, just as Swell himself 
would have done under like circumstan- 
ces. For the first time in his life Swell 
experienced a twinge or sympathy to- 
ward his own victims. Presently he 
dressed himself, and found his way 
down to the office through dark, ill- 
lighted corridors that smelled sickening- 
ly of frying food. 

The fortnight that followed wasn’t a 
pleasant one. He made several attempts 
to follow his. profession, but Chicago 
was undergoing one of its periodic 
spasms of virtue, and after two narrow 
escapes from arrest he gave it up. He 
nursed the twenty dollars carefully, and 
it was well he did, for it was many days 
before more coin flowed his way. He 
wrote once to Nellie, briefly telling her 
that his health was good, the weather 
rotten, and that he had postponed his 
return. to New York for a while but 
hoped to get back there by Christmas. 
He established himself at a lodging 
house where for twenty-five cents a 
day he was provided with a bed, warmth 
and the daily papers. In the papers 
lie studied the want advertisements in 
the hope of finding a market for his 
limited talents. 

Finally, a fortnight to a day after 
his arrival in Chicago, and on just such 
another afternoon as that to which he 
had awakened after his night of faro, 
Swell crept, wet and miserable, but out- 
wardly prosperous and self-possessed, 
into a little pool room on the South Side 
in search of warmth and entertainment. 
Swell loved billiards and pool, and was 
no mean player. He found a vacant 
chair, and settled down to watch the 
games. The proprietor, a shifty-eyed 
little Italian, glanced at his wet clothes 
suspiciously, but Swell, even when Fate 
was dealing most harshly with him, 
managed to retain something of that 
guise of manner and breeding which had 
always been his most valuable asset. 

After a while the place began to thin 
out. When the last two players return- 
ed their cues to the rack and left their 
table Swell looked at the clock. It was 
almost half-past six. Something besides 
the clock told him that it was dinner 
time, and he was getting up to go when 
the door opened to admit a newcomer. 
He was a big, well but somewhat flash- 
ily dressed man of fifty-odd years, with 
a very black moustache that Swell de- 
cided had been recently dyed. The new- 
comer seemed disappointed to find the 
room so empty. He spoke to the pro- 
prietor, hung his dripping rain-coat on 
a hook, selected a cue and chalked it. 
You can tell a good deal about a play- 
er’s prowess by the way he handles his 
cue, even before he lays it over the rail, 
and Swell mentally put the man with 
the dyed moustache down as good. Con- 
sequently he hesitated the fraction of a 
second, when, preewary; the newcomer 
looked over at him and asked, ‘‘Play?’’ 

Swell wanted to play, but he couldn’t 
afford to lose, Still, a couple of games 
at five cents each wouldn’t break him 
if it came to paying, and so he nodded 
and found a cue, 

**Wet night,’’ said the man. ‘‘ Draw 
for break?’’ 

Swell nodded again, pushed his ball 
to the top cushion, won, and broke. His 
adversary pocketed five and Swell clean- 
ed off the table. 

‘*Huh,’’ said the other. 
cigar?’’ Me 

Swell thought he would, It was a 
good cigar, and Swell’s spirits bright- 
ened, ‘ 

‘*Play for a quarter,’’ said the other. 
Swell nodded. 

The man with the dyed moustache 
won, 

**One each,’’ said Swell carelessly, 
as he chalked his cue. 

**Quarter again?’’ asked the man, 
Swell nodded. The other man didn’t 


‘*Have a 


hear his sigh of relief. Swell won that 
game and next one. His opponent 
was good, but no better, Bs Swell 


knew that he could win nine games out 
of ten. But he did not allow’ the other 
to share that knowledge. He took good 
eare to win by one ball, or two at the 


most, and the other man seemed always 
on the point of victory. After the 
fourth game the man with the dyed 
mustache grew nettled. 

‘*Say, you’re pretty good, son,’’ he 
said, “but 738 certainly do have all- 
fired luck, L’ll play you the best two 
out of three for a dollar a game, What 
do you say?’’ 

After an appearance of hesitation 
Swell agreed. He lost the first game 
and won the second and third. Then he 
But the 


‘‘and we'll have a nip together across 
the street.’’ 

That was the beginning of the friend- 
ship. After that they fell into the habit 
of eating together in the evenings after 
poi te Swell acting as host when- 
ever Whalen would allow him the privi- 
lege. But that wasn’t very often. 

‘*Put up your roll, my boy,’’ Whalen 
would say, thrusting Swell’s hand back 
with one of his own big bediamoned 
paws. ‘*You’ll need it. It comes to 
me easy like, and I like to spend it on 
a friend.’’ 

**Maybe I do, too,’’ responded Swell 
with one of his frequent smiles. Big 
Joe laughed, pleased. 

‘*Meain’ me, eh? Say, laddie, you 
and me’s got quite friendly, ain’t we? 
Well, say, I like you, hanged if I don’t! 
I sort of took to you the first night I 
see you. And then, the other day, when 
you let me win them three games ’cause 
you thought I’d be grouchy dd 

Swell started, and Whalen chuckled. 

‘So you thought I wasn’t on, eh? 
Why, boy, I see how it was the second 
time we played.’’ 

‘Then why did you let me take your 
money for?’’ asked Swell. 

‘‘Why? ’Cause I wanted to. I got 
my fun and I was willin’ to pay for it; 
see? That’s Big Joe Whalen, always 
was and always will be. No, you didn’t 
fool me long, laddie. I was on all right, 
all right. But you didn’t try to put no 
harpoon in me, and that made a great 
big hit with me, son, it sure did!’’ 

November passed with its rains and 
fogs and Swell’s hope of spending 
Christmas with Nellie grew dimmer and 
dimmer as the days went by. He was 
making money, but it came in driblets, 
and was hardly more than enough to 
keep him going, even though he still 
lodged at the same place and allowed 
himself few luxuries. 

Swell got ill; Splashing around Chi- 
cago streets in December without an 
overcoat isn’t.conducive to health, and 
Swell came down flat on his back with 
grippe. The illness for the while weak- 
ened his moral backbone. He went back 
to the billiard parlor, but the heart had 
gone out of his playing, and his earn- 
ings were so small that the Italian pro- 
prietor grumbled and charged him with 
holding out. Whalen made him buy a 
cheap overcoat and wear it, and by the 
middle of the month, by which time 
Christmas was in the air and the shop 
windows were bright and gay with 
holiday attire, Swell began to feel him- 
self again. New York was now con 
stantly in his thoughts. There were 
times when he told himself that if he 
could get back there with a little money 
in his pocket he would be satisfied to 
take any job he could find, no matter 
how hard or mean. He began to get 
it into his head that the world was 
down on him and that life wasn’t worth 
much to a man like him. And he got to 
worrying about Nellie, too. He hadn’t 
sent her any money for two months, 
and New York was a bad place for a 
pretty girl without money. He imagin- 
ed all sorts of unpleasant things, things 
that made him grip hands and sent the 
blood rushing into his head. In plain 
English, Swell had lost his nerve, and 
that’s not a good thing to happen to 
you when you are in Swell’s predica- 
ment and you’re only twenty-eight 
years old. 

About the best thing that Swell had 
at that time was Big Joe Whalen’s 
friendship, Big Joe was sane and level- 
headed and an excellent antidote for 
the poison that was working in Swell. 
They saw each other every day. Almost 
always they played their three games of 
billiards before dinner, and always 
Swell went to the theatre toward the 
end of the performance and sat with 
Big Joe in the little box-like office un- 
til it was time to lock up the house. 
Then they had a bite together across 
the street in the little down-stair cafe 
that Whalen patronized. It was down 
there, under the sidewalk, on a night 
barely a week before Christmas that 
Whalen got Swell’s storyjgut of him for 
the first time. Big Joe W¥ad been tell- 
ing his own life history; how he had 
started out thirty years before as bark- 
er for a Wild West Show; how he had 
bought a half-interest in a side show 
and had later opened a dime museum in 
New York; how he had lost everything 
he posesssed—three thousand dollars 
worth of wax figures, scenery and fur- 
nishings—by a fire which had swept 
away a whole block of the Bowery; how 
he had started anew the next day with 
a rented sea-serpent made of paper and 
cotton wool, | 

*‘The place was six feet broad by 
twelve deep,’’ he said, ‘‘and I paid a 
dollar a day for it and had to settle up 
every night. I bought some Turkey red 
and made a curtain of it; sewed every 
stitch myself, too; and I stood outside 
and did my own barking. I was there 
two months, and then I rented a bigger 
place and sunk every cent I had to my 
name, For two days I hadn’t the price 
of a sandwich. But I made it go, my 
boy, and two years later I sold out for 
six thousand and came here to old Chi, 
I’ve tried two or three things since, 
but they was always theatres of one 
sort or another, And now I’m Big Joe 
Whalen, and everybody knows me 
around here. Some day, and it won’t 
be long, either, I’ll be runnin’ for alder- 
man, And when I get there’’—Whal- 
en’s eyes twinkled—‘‘ well, laddie, I’ve 
watched thé game and I know how to 
play it! And now tell me about your- 

eep. But I’m not askin’ just to be 
askin’, and you know that. What’s your 
line?’’ ‘ 

Swell placed his cigarette on the edge 
of the table and made a couple of 
quick passes over the cloth, Whalen’s 
brows went up. 

‘*Bhell game, do you meanf’’ Swell 
nodded. Whalen chuckled. 

‘*And I’ll bet you’re a good one, 
Thank God I didn’t try that with you! 
But what you doin’ here? This ain’t 
no place for your business, is it?’’ 

Then Swell told how he had been fol- 
lowing the circus and working the 
fairs, and how he had struck the cit 
with a roll only to lose it at faro, Whal- 
en shook his head. 

‘*Gee, you was an easy come-on, was 


started to put up his cue, 
other man wasn’t satisfied. 

‘*Here, don’t hurry off,’’ he said. 
**You haven’t got all my money yet.’’ 
He drew out a fat roll and peeled off 
two fives. ‘‘I owe you two and a quart- 
er,’’ he said. “Take it out of that.’’ 
He tossed one of the bills across the 
table. He laid the second on the rail. 
‘‘And I’ll play you two out of three 
for this,’’ Swell nodded. 

‘* Well, I’m hungry, and it’s past my 
dinner-time,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’ll stay 
with you for that. Hi, Cap,’’ he called 
to the proprietor, ‘‘bring a couple of 
cigars; two for a quarter.’’ When they 
came he handed the first of the five-dol- 
lar bills in payment, received four dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents in change, 
pocketed two dollars and pushed the 
balance across the table. ‘‘Have a fresh 
cigar,’’ he said. 

It had cost him a quarter to have the 
bill changed, but it wouldn’t have done 
to let his opponent know he had been 
betting with less than a dollar in his 
pocket. 

Swell barely managed to squeeze out 
a winner in the first and third games. 
The other handed him the five. ‘‘I’d 
like to try you again, son,’’ he growled. 
‘*Drop in this time tomorrow if you 
ain’t busy.’’ d 

Swell agreed, and the man with the 
dyed mustache went out. Swell was 
following him when the proprietor call- 
ed from behind the desk. 

‘‘Here, ain’t you forgetting some- 
thing?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, I guess not,’’ replied Swell in- 
nocently. ‘*I got everything I brought.’’ 

‘¢And a little something else besides, 
eh?’’ asked the proprietor. ‘‘ About 
seven dollars, eh?’’ 

‘Why npt?’’ asked Swell, steadily. 

‘Why not? Say do you think I’m 
running a gambling joint here for your 
benefit, my friend? ‘Nixie! I guess I 
come in for about half of that seven.’’ 

‘*You’re a flighty guesser,’’ respond 
ed Swell, his hand on the door. 

‘*Ts that sof Well, hand over, little 
one, or I’ll have you pulled. The cop’s 
a friend of mine, all right.’’ 

‘*Well, he ain’t got anything on me. 
I come by this coin honest, didn’t If 
Playing pool for money ain’t a crime, 
is it?’ % 

‘*lt would be, the way I’d tell it,’’ 
said the other significantly. ‘‘Come, 
now, friend, get wise and shell out.’’ 

Swell considered a moment. It was 
a hold-up pure and simple, but he didn’t 
relish the idea of falling foul of the 
Chicago police without any money to 
square himself, At last: 

“*T’ll tell gou what I’ll do,’’ he said. 
“*T’ll hand over three of it. I need the 
rest in my business. Tomorrow I[’ll 
drop in again and if anything comes my 
way I’ll divyy up halves.’’ , 

‘How do I know you’ll show up to- 
morrow?’’ the proprietor asked suspici- 
ously. 

‘*You don’t. You just take my say- 
so for that. But it looks like a pretty 
good little graft, and—well, I need the 
money. So I guess you needn’t worry 
about my not coming back.’’ 

‘*All right. Give me the three.’’ 

‘*Put two on the counter,’’ answered 
Swell. 

‘*Smart, ain’’ yer?’’ sneered the pro- 
prietor. : 

‘*Well, I’ve seen ’em made like you 
before this. There’s your five. Thanks. 
So long. I’ll be around tomorrow. 

‘‘That’s right. And, say, on the 
square, you and me might be able to 
pull out quite a bit this way. It ain’t 
a bad lay, what?’’ 

‘*Not for you,’’ replied Swell. 

It wasn’t. Swell spent every after- 
noon and evening in the billiard room 
and did well. He was circumspect, quiet 
and retiring. Usually the stakes were 
small, but on one or two occasions he 
made a killing of some magnitude. The 
man with the dyed mustache showed up 
regularly every evening shortly after 
six and played for an hour. Swell was 
always ready to help him pass the time, 
bit he never took much of the man’s 
money. He felt rather grateful to the 
man with the dyed moustache. Things 
had been at a pretty low ebb with him 
when that seven dollars came his way. 
One night—Swell had allowed the other 
to win three games running as a consola- 
tion—the man with the dyed mustache 
invited him out to dinner and Swell 
went. His new acquaintance led the 
way to one of the more pretentious eat- 
ing houses, ordered a good dinner and 
a bottle of wine, and played the host 
ungrudgingly. It came out that his 
name was Whalen, Big Joe Whalen, and 
that he was the proprietor of a ten-cent 
theatre that was coining money for him. 
When their after-dinner cigars were 
alight, Whalen said; 

“Come on around to the theatre with 
me. We’ve got a rattling good show 
this week; the best pictures this side of 
New York,’’ 

‘‘T’ll drop around later on,’’ said 
Swell, 

‘‘Ask for me at the window. I’ll be 
there somewhere. I'll look for you.’’ 

Swell went back to the billiard room 
and picked up a few halves and quarters 
before nine o’clock. Then he divided 
the day’s spoils with the proprietor and 
strolled across town to the theatre. 
Whalen was in the little gaudily decor- 
ated box office when he reached it. 


‘*Here you are then,’’ he said heart- 
ily. ‘‘Come along in.’’ He led Swell 
ast the ticket taker and into the dim 
ouse. The place was heavy with tobac- 
co smoke and crowded with men and 
women. 
mo pietures were wavering and 


yd at the office as 
you come out,’’ he whispered as he left, 


n’t you?’’ he asked sorrowfully. ‘‘ Take 
it from me, now; you can’t put money 
in the old sock and flirt with the paste 
boards. That’s dead right, son. I know, 
I’vo tried it, It’s a rich man’s game, 
and even them goes broke at it every, 
day. Take my advice and keep away, 

‘(I’m going to,’’ said Swell. ‘‘I w: 
a fool. I know that. .I got some liquor 
into me and thought I was Little Nemo. 
I wanted to double my roll so’s I could 
go home—back to New York—and set- 
tle down to an honest game.’’ 

‘And what at?’’ asked Whalen. 

‘*Well, there’s a nice little billiard 
and pool stand I’ve had my eye on for 
two years and more,’’ said Swell. Whal- 
en thumped the table with his big fist. 

‘‘That’s you!’’ he declared enthus- 
iastically, ‘‘That’s where you’d ought 
to be, my boy!’’ 

‘*And maybe it’s where I would be 
soon if I hadn’t gone and blown my oof. 
Gee, it makes me sick to think of it! 
Why, me and my girl might be looking 
around for a flat now if—if a 

**Got your eyes on a girl, have youf’’ 
asked Whalen with ponderous jocular- 


ity. 
said sw 


‘‘She’s my.  wife,’’ 
thoughtfully. 

‘*You mean you’re married?’’ Whal- 
en snorted his surprise. ‘‘ Well, well! 
Got a wife, have you? Any kiddies?’’ 
Swell shook his head. 

‘*Not_yet.’’ There was a moment of 
profound silence. Then: 

**T wa’n’t never married,’’ mused 
Whalen. ‘‘There was a girl once—when 
I was a young feller—but, hell, what’s 
the use, eh? Maybe some day I’ll get 
me a wife. But why don’t you go 
bene laddie, and stop your wanderin’, 
e 

‘*T’m going—when I get the price,’” 
answered Swell. 

‘*Ain’t you got any money now? No- 
thin’ at all, I mean.’’ , 

‘“‘T got about twenty-two dollars,’’ 
answered Swell. ‘‘That’d take me home, 
maybe, but I just can’t show up there 
before Nellie without something in my 
jeans, ’specially right before Christmas. 
What’s more, I won’t.’’ 

‘*Where’s this billiard place you was 
talking .about?’’ asked Whalen. ‘‘I 
know New York like my old mother 
knew the Bible.’’ 

Swell told him and Whalen puffed 
at his cigar in silence for a moment. 
Then he leaned across the table and 
waved the cigar under Swell’s nose, 

‘Look here, my boy, you get th 
two’thou together again and let me 
know you’ve got it; see? Just show it 
to me; understand? And I’ll match it 
dollar for dollar and you go and get 
your shop. Is it plain?’’ Swell flushed 
a little. 

‘Yes, it’s plain, all right, all right,’’ 
he replied with a little laugh. ‘‘But I 
don’t see you doing that, Whalen.’’ 

**You don’t? Why?’’ 

‘*You got too much sense.’’ 

‘fT guess I know what I’m doin’. You 
do like I tell you, laddie, and I’ll keep 
my part of the bargain. Is it a go?’’ 
~‘*Yeu bet it is!’? said Swell. ‘‘And .. 
I’ll make you remember it before long, 
Whalen! ’’ 

**T want to. I can see you makin’ a 
great big hit with a billiard and pool 
parlor of your own. You’d just sort-of 
fit in, I guess.’’ 

**Oh, 1’ll make it go if I ever get 
it,’’ said Swell grimly. ‘‘But when, eh 
When’ll IT get another two thou toget' 
er, Whalen?’’ 


‘*T know.’’ Whalen shook his head 
sympathetically. ‘‘I’m sorry. But may- 
be you’ll do it. Sure, if I was only al- 
derman now I’d find you a place to- 
morrow morning.’’ 

‘And I wonttn*t take it.’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘*Because I’m going back home to 
Nellie the first thing I do, Whalen, I 
ain’t seen her for months and months. 
Gee, I don’t even know if she’s for- 
gotten me! There’s lots of temptation 
in that old city for a girl to slide down 
Easy Street, Whalen. God! I 4 


‘‘There, there! Easy, laddie. The 
girl’s all right. Sure, she couldn’t help 
rememberin’ you. Sit down again. 
What time is it? Can you see the clock? 
My vest is so tight it’s a day’s job to 
get my watch out,’’ 

‘‘It’s twenty past eleven.’’ 

‘*Then there’s time enough,’’ said 
Whalen. He called a waiter. ‘‘John, 
my boy, put your head out the door and 
make a noise like a dollar bill to the 
first cabby you see. Quick, now! ’? 

‘Where you goin’?’’ asked Swell 
moodily. : 

‘*To the place where you’re bunkin’ 
boy. To get your things. And then we’re 
goin’ to the station for the midnight 
train to New York,’’ . 

Swell stared. Whalen chuckled and 
dove into his trousers for his roll of 
bills, Peeling off five twenties he push- 
ed them across the table. 


‘‘Aw, go on!’’ said Swell with 
oath. ‘‘I ain’t taking any hand-outs! 

‘‘Hand-out? This ain’t no hand-out! 
T’m loanin’ it to you. You’re my friend, 
ain’t youf And you need to get back 
home to see your wife, don’t you? And 
you’re just markin’ time here and get- 
tin’ nowhere, ain’t you? Well take the 
money, laddie, as between friends, and 
light out. You can give it mg back 
some day. I’m not worryin’ about that. 
Hey?’’ This to the waiter. ‘ 

ian a cab outside, Mr, Whal- 
en 

‘“‘Then come om. Get a move onl 
There’s only half an hour till train 
time. Keep the change, John, but don’t 
spend it for whisky, you lop-eared 
freak, you!’’ 

Half an hour later Swell, on a plat- 
form of the New York train, was say- 
ing good-by to the man with the dyed 
moustache. Whalen, trotting along be- 
side the car which had begun to mov 
held Swell’s hond between his own b 
paws and squeezed it tight. 

‘*Come back again goon, laddie,’’ he 
said, ‘*It’s Big Joe Whalen will be glad 
to see you. Not for the money; to hell 
with the money! I can make money, 
= ay ber ag "t " easy to make 
rien ood-by, my boy, and a merry 
Christmas to ss ha i 
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Lodge Cards | The 
worn (Crossfield Chronicle 


SUNALTA CAMP NO. 15863 Scrscriprion price. $1.00 per year in 
Meets in Oddfellows’ Hall, Crossfield, | advanee; or $1.50 if not paid in advance | 
the Second Thu y and Fourth Satur-| Pun.isnen at the Chronicle office, at 
day of each month. | Orossfield, Alberta, each Friday. 

Visiting neighbors’ welcome. | 
Onas. McKay, Gro, O. Davis, 
Vv. C, Clerk and Secretary. 


Rates 


Transient advertisments, 50 cents per 
neh for first insertion; and 25 cents for 
each subsequent insertion. Payable in 
advance, 


CROSSFIELD LODGE I. 0. 0. F. 


Meets Every Wednesday Night in the | 
Oddfellows Hall at 7.30 p.m, 


Visiting Brethren Welcoine. 
James Dryburgh, Rec. -Sec. 


Business loveals 10 cents per line first, 
insertion; and 5 cents per line each sub- 
sequent insertion. 

Legal advertisments, 12 cents per line 
for first insertion; and 8 cents each sub- 
sequent insertion. 


Commercial contract rates upen applic- 
ation. 


Kk. M. SEAGER, 


Eniror. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1909. 


Editorial 


How many of our Seottish friends 
would not give a small fortune to be 
in the tand of heather to-night? Not 


‘*No Surrender,’’ No. 1906. 


Meets Tuesday on or before the Full | many out would like to be home for 
Moon. Visiting brethren always wel- | y few jours. Many will be the 
eome, | 


their breasts 
this eve. Last week the Englishman 
was in his glory with roast beef, 
plum pudding, ete. But toa Seotch- 
lan Christmas is a poor affair when 
compared with New Years. 


Geo, W. Boyce, A. Wheeler, = | Memories of home in 


W.M. Secy. 


| ‘“Here’s to the year that’s awa’, 

| We'll drink it in strong and in sma’, 

And here’s to the bonnie young 
[lassie in love, 

the year that’s 


[awa’.’? 


| While swift flew 


Court Prairie Flower No. 1157 


Meets the first Saturday and third Mon- 
day in the month. — Visiting | brethren —_—_—_—___—__- 
always welcome. For further information 
write any of the brethren. 

1). Ontkes, James Mewhort 
Cc. R. 


Many, many months. ago certain 
of the people who reside in the 
Sampsonton — district circulated — a 
petition which was largely signed 
asking ora bi-weekly mail service. 
The petition was sent in and since 
that time many moons have passed 
yet the powers that behave not 
spoken. Many have been the new 
settlers toarrive, large has the mail 
grown, and more imperative the 
need of a better mail service. Yet 
no word of comfort has come out of 
the east. Once again are the resi- 


Dr. ? dents murmuring and _ talk of an- 


Dentist, Carstairs, other petition has come to our ears, 

Will be at the Alberta Hotel, Crossfield, | and editorially we say ‘‘go it.’ 
Every Thursday. 

AT CARSTAIRS OFFICE 

Every Day, Except Wednesday and |at your member, “‘holler’’ at the 

Thursday. gent who aspires to be your member, 

Se 1: yell at: both parties. Hustle your 

liberal committee, make your con- 

servative committee 


| PROMPTLY SECURED) Keep on kicking. That’s our ad- 


. . O nufactu: ° . 
tapinecrs and others who realize the advisabit: | vice for if you can show us any man 
fty of having their Patent business transacted é z i 

by Experts. Preliminary advice free. eetarees | any place who obtained anything 
request, ifarion & Marion, New York Lite Bldg, from any government, any corpor- 
Srapnrenn § Ss Sy nepenn™ Meter ation, any political party, or the 


s C.P.R., without generally raising 
For Quick Sale of Real Estate Cain—Say we’re from Missouri. 


IN THE 


) " ‘onsiderable dissalisfaction has 
( 


z been expressed around town regard- 
List Your Property With 


ing the question of di&tribution of 
~ p mail Christmas Day. Of course 
McClain & May, 
ACME, -_ ALTA. 


being an editor and regarded by 
TAPSCOr, P.O. 


a certain portion of the public as a 

walking encyclopedia, we were on 

MONEY TO LOAN AT LOWEST RATES | S¢Veral_ occasions approached and 

Insurance placed in Best Companies. asked questions regarding the mat- 

We have some fine farm lands for sale ter so in order to satisfy our question- 

and invite prospective purchasers to give|ers we wrote to the inspector at 

us a call, Calgary and in reply reeeived the 
following letter:— 

Calgary, Alta., 
December 29th 1909 


Professional Cards 


C. W. MOORE, 
BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


Carstairs, Alberta 
Will be at Crossfield every Thursday. 


Keep firing in petitions, “‘holler’’ 


Dear Sir:— 
4 In reply to your enquiry 
I beg to say that, under the Post 
Office Regulations, all Post Offices 
are required to be opened for 
the despatch of business for a period 
of not less than one hour on public 
holidays. Itis understood that the 
fe mails should be received and des- 
H. W. Currie patched as on other days, and that 
The Blacksmith the public should be afforded an 
Successor to W. Bradley | opportunity of receiving their mail 


re 


I do not think that the fact of the| 


train being three-quarters of an 
hour late should interfere with the 
latter privilege. Am I to under- 
stand from your letter that people 
were unable to get their mail at 
Crossfield on Christmas Day? 
Yours truly, 
D. A. Bruce, 
Post Office Inspector. 
The Publisher 
“Crossfield Chronicle’ 
Crossfield, Alberta. 


Editorial Notes. 


We wish all our readers a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 


If you must make a New Year’s 
resolution, make a resolution not to 


make a resolution. 
—_——__h 


The inhabitants of Didsbury all 
overslept one day last week. 


late and this vehicle of the C.P.R., 
acts as an alarum clock in that un- 
enlightened burg. 


Was the Christmas spirit rampant 
in Crossfield? Why we ourselves 
collided with some in the shape of 
our old friends Mr. Thomas Gin, 
Mr Rye Walker, Mr. “‘Scotty’’ 
Dewar and our old friend Mr. 8. 3. 


So:—| Seagram. 


a 
The} 

. . | 
morning train from the south was 


THE CHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, ALBERTA. 


|GOOD HORSES 


Long has been the reign of ap- | 
pendicitis as the fashionable ailment | 


but the end is in sight. Certain 


New England turkeys have contract- | 


ed it, and not having sufficiently 
; bulky pocket books, the result has 
been fatal. Mevical gentlemen 
have been heard to characterize this 
attack upon one of their valuable 
assets as ‘“most fowl.’’ 


An exchange says in reporting 
the death of a medical 
‘While thers were eight doctors in 
attendance none, of them could ex- 
plain the exact®cause of death.’’ 
The only explanation we can think 
of is that the patient revived a little 
and seeing eight of his professional 
brethren at his bedside concluded 
that it would be cheaper to die. 


Little Dorothy’s papa had been 


‘. ores ” 
move some.’ | 


very ill with appendicitis, but at 
last she was permitted to see him. 
When the nurse came to take her 
away she hung back a moment. 
p Haven’t I been very quiet, pa?’’ 
““Yes,’? whispered the parent. 
“Then won’t you do mea big favor, ' 
papa?’’ Certainly, what is it my 
child??? ‘‘Let me see the baby.’’ 


mani——}| 


Parker Livery 


Livery, Feed and Sale Stables 
F. R. PARKER, Proprietor. 


Alberta 
Hotel 


Transfer in Connection. 
GOOD RIGS 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


Cro ssfield. - Alberta 
Who Says 
Wall Paper? 


We have some excellent wall 
paper selling from 8 to 20c. 
per roll. 

Four books of samples to 
choose from. 

We can do everything in the 
painting line. 


Good 


Accommodation 


Reasonable 
Rates 


Geo. Stratton 


Proprietor 


COAL 
$2.00 Per Ton. 


We have leased our coal 
mine on Sec. 19-29-5 west of 
the 5th, to Robert Dunsmuir, 
one of the best coal miners in 
Alberta. All coal will be 
screened and put out in first 
class shape. A 100 ft. barn and 
good bunk house has also been 


Buggies and Signs a Specialty 


SACKETT & BRUELS 
CROSSFIELD. 


Crossfield 
Bakery 


WHITE AND BROWN BREAD 


CAKES anp PASTRY 


FRESH DAILY built for the use of patrons. 
ORDERS TAKEN FOR ’XMAS 
CAKES ann. PUDDINGS SIMON DOWNIE & SONS 


All kinds of Confectionary. CARSTAIRS. 


best only at lowest prices. 


The 


F. Stevens, Prop. 


: me ARCADE 
CHAS. DICKENS 


(From Edinburgh) 


Pool Room and Cigar Store 


WATCHMAKER Ge 
y ‘331 Come in and spend a Biedeens 
hour and _ try our Cigars anc 
8th Ave. East, Soft Drinks. Latest a 
Calgary. ines always kept in stock. 
‘‘Just below The a 
pera! 
° ANN Prop. 


Watches etc., received in Crossfield, by 
E. J. Benton, Barber. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 


SMOKED MEATS FRESH MEATS 
FRESH oo 


We Pay Cash 


for 


THE 
CROSSFIELD 
MEAT 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY 


and highest CASH price for 
Hides. 


MARKET 


L.G. FISHER, PROPRIETOR. 


If you are one who derives the usual amount of pleasure from reading the following 
remarkable offers should appeal both to your literary and bargain gaining instincts. 


The Chronicle and ® 2! 


The Edmonton Morning Journal for one year $4.00 
The Edmonton Evening Journal for one year $4.00 
The Edmonton Weekly Journal for one year $1.50 
Tne Weekly Grain Growers’ Guide for one year $1.75 
Farm Crops until January Ist, 1911 $1.50 
The Calgary Daily News for one year $3.50 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Toronto Weekly Globe, one year $2.25 . 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Toronto Weekly Mail, one year $2.25 


. Semi-weekly Bulletin & Winnipeg Free Press, one year $2.25 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Western Home Monthly, a year $2.25 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Family Herald, one year $2.40 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Winnipeg Telegram, a year $2.50 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Farmers’ Advocate, one year $3.00 
Lhe Farmer’s Advocate and Home Journal $2.25 

$1.75 
The Western Home Monthly $1.25 
Winnipeg Daily Free Pree for one year $2.75 
Winnipeg Weekly Free Press, for one year $1.50 
Winnipeg Weekly Telegram, for one year $1.75 
The Calgary Weekly Herald for one year $1.75 
The Calgary Daily Herald, for one year $3.00 


These are genuine bargains. Subscribe now 
and get a supply of good reading for the winter 


months, Watch the “Ad'’ for further offers. 


Get Busy. Subscribe Now. 
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old farmer, with a faraway look on his 
facd and one finger stuck into the lower 
portion of his beard, shouted, ‘‘Ten 
shillings. ’’ This caused a burst of 
laughter among the men; but the aue- 


“That Reminds Me—” 


HUTTON: ‘‘ We aré organizing 

a piano club, Mr. Flatleigh. Will 
you join us?’’ 

Flatleigh: ‘‘With pleasure, Mrs. Hut- 


ton. What pianist do you propose to 
club first?’’ 
° . ° 
SAY, old man, what’s good for my 
complaint?’’ asked a sufferer from 
insomnia, ‘‘I haven’t closed my 
eyes for five nights.’’ ; 
‘*Go in for boxing,’’ replied his 
friend. ‘‘The first time I tried it my 
eyes were closed for a week!’’ 
* * * 


\NAGER: ‘‘ Where is Jones?’? 
Office-Boy: ‘‘He isn’t in. His 
wife sent him word that the baby 
was asleep and he’s gone home to see 
what it looks like.’’ 
e * * 

I HARDAPPLE: ‘‘My oldest boy is 
gettin’ literary. He’s goin’ ter 
write fer the magazines.’’ 

Bige Blacksmith: ‘‘He’ll probably 
git ’em if he sends the subscription in 
advance.’’ 

. ad * 

T)\OCTOR: ‘‘Now, don’t worry, what- 
ever you do; a man with heart dis- 
ease can’t afford to worry. Avoid 

all company of any kind, drink nothing 

whatever, and on no account touch meat 
and vegetables. By the by, I won’t be 
able to call till Wednesday, as I have 
to attend the funerals of three pa- 
tients, ’’ 

. * * 

VHE servant that works for me must 
be very, very economical,’’ said 
the boarding-house mistress to the 

applicant for work. 

‘*Oi’m such a one, mum,’’ promptly 
returned the applicant. ‘‘Indeed, me 
last mistress discharged me for bein’ 
that way!’’ , 

‘¢For being economical?’’ 


‘‘Yis, wid me clothes, Oi used to 


wear hers!’’ 
YOUNG lady entered a grocer’s 

A shop and asked for some good 
cheese. The grocer showed her 
an assortment which did not please her. 
She wanted some particularly ‘‘lively’’ 
cheese. He then showed her the re- 
mainder of his stock, amounting to 
some half-dozen samples. No, she want- 
ed it still more ‘‘lively.’’? At last the 
grocer, losing all patience, sarcastically 
called to his assistant:— 

‘John, unchain number seven, and 
let. it walk in.’’ 


HE Smiths had invited a guest to 
dinner. As the last course was 
reached little Willie, who had 

been closely watching the guest almost 

continually during the meal, looked over 
at him once more and said:— ; 

‘‘Yon haven’t changed a bit since 
you started eating, have you, Mr. Cur- 

is?’? 

; ‘«Why, no,’’ laughed the visitor. 

‘(Why do you ask that question?’’ 

‘*Because,’’ blurted out Willie, con- 
fused by the pairs of eyes focussed on 
him, ‘‘because I heard pa say you’d 
make a big hog of yourself as soon as 
you got your eyes on the beef.’’ 

*“ * * 

WAS waiting near the lift in the 

factory building for my friend to 

come down, when I noticed a small 
boy sitting in one corner of the hall 
aiing a large, thick sandwich. He 
eyed the sandwich lovingly for a long 
time, then he carefully lifted off the top 
slice of the bread, took out a piece of 
ickle, ate it, and replaced all as be- 
ye In a few seconds he again re- 
moved the top piece, extracted a piece 
of pickle and a piece of meat, and re- 
placed the top. Again and again the 
performance was repeated, until all the 
pickle and almost all the meat were 
gone, the sandwich, however, appearing 
intact as in the beginning. 

‘*Why don’t you eat up your sand- 
wich and not pick at it in that way?’’ 
I asked the boy, with some curiosity. 
I asked the boy, with some curiosity. 

‘*Why,’’ he answered, looking up 
with great innocence, ‘fit ain’t my 
sandwich,’’ 

* * . 

A RTHUR SMITH,’’ said the teacher 
impatiently, ‘‘what is it you are 
fidgeting with?’’ 

Although the lad colored up he did 
not reply. The class ‘‘sneak,’’ how- 
ever’ was ready, as usual, with full in- 
formation. : 

‘*Tt’s a pin he’s got,’’ he said tri- 
umphantly, : 

‘Take it away from him and bring 
it here,’’ said the instructor. The of- 


Have you 
heard the 
LATEST 
SONG ?? 


It's among our 
new double disc 
rds. 


VICTOR, EDISON, COLUMBIA 
AND HORNLESS ORCHESTRELLES 


Own one of these and you can hear world. 
famous selections in your own home, Ask 
Local Agent or your address will bring tree 
catalogue. 

PIANO & 


Nordhelmer ss 
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$18 Portage Aves 
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Olarendon Now, what’s the bidding for the Chris- 
Bverything in Musical Supplies. tianiaf’’ 
The only response came from wind 
and sea in a crashing’uproar. Then an 
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fending pin was taken to her, and there 
was no more trouble from Arthur. Pre- 
sently it was the youngster’s turn to 
read, but instead of standing up as the 
other students had done he sat still and 
looked frightened, 

‘*Well, why don’t you proceed with 
the reading?’’ exclaimed the teacher. 
‘*If you misbehave any more I shall 
make an example of you.’’ 

‘*Please, teacher,’’ stuttered little 
Arthur, ‘‘T can’t stand up ‘cause the 
pin you took keeps my pa-pants up.’’ 

* * . 
CULPTOR (to his friend: ‘‘ Well, 
what do you think of my bust? 
Fine piece of marble, isn’t it?’’ 

Friend: ‘‘ Magnificent! What a pity 
to make a bust of it! It would have 
made a lovely washstand.’’ 


SELLING THE WRECK 
(By Perey W. D. Izzard) 


T WAS late November, and one of 
those Norfolk coast days which can 
only be called grey. 

In the lanes it was impossible to con- 
verse in natural tones; but on the sea- 
shore it was necessary to shout, so did 
wailing wind and surging sea fill the 
air with their wild revelry. And this 
was the day appointed for the selling 
of the wreck, which now lay a few 
yards from the shore in a welter of 
foam and angry water. 

A month before, a large Norwegian 
timber vessel had broken up on the 
sands nine miles out, after an heroic 
lifeboat rescue; and one morning soon 
after, following a heavy sea, the vil- 
lagers had found less than a third of 
the skeleton of the ship on their sands. 
Ivery subsequent: tide had strewn 
wreckage of jagged timbers along the 
high-water mark, and every tide also 
had torn more and more away from the 
wreck itself. Now it lay embedded in 
the sand—a long length of keel with 
stark and twisted ribs all awry, and 
at one end a mass of the superstruc- 
ture with about twelve yards of broken 
deck aud a windlass atop---a pitiful and 
speaking example of the might of the 
sea. 

The official order for the sale had 
gone forth, and the farmers, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, and other likely. purchas- 
ers in all the neighbouring parishes had 
been apprised. The loose wreckage had 
been gathered into convenient heaps for 
the auction; but as for the wreck, it 
seemed as though wind and sea, know- 
ing that they were about. to be deprived 
of their prey, had worked themselves 
into this fury in order to complete the 
destruction. 

* * * 

Now a figure appearéd on the sum- 
mit of the two-hundred feet high cliff 
—a miin with top-coat buttoned up and 
slouch hat drawn down tight on his 
head. He steadied himself with diffi- 
culty in the rush of the wind up the 
face of the grassy precipice. Then more 
men appeared, and the dog which will 
not be absent from any gathering of 
men. At last all were safe on the sand, 
and clustered round the nearest of the 
piles of wreckage. The auctioneer was 
a man from the market town, whom 
everybody knew—a well set-up fellow 
in a Norfolk suit of draughtboard check 
with a glimpse of ruddy cheeks under 
the cap whose peak almost rested on 
the bridge of his nose. His mackin- 
tosh flew in the wind; he carried a pen- 
cil behind his ear, an open note-book in 
one hand, and a cigar in the other. He 
had sold one thing and another for 
most of the members of his present 
company; but he had never yet sold 
a wreck, 

His followers now were chiefly farm- 
ers and laborers, with a few builders 
and other workers in wood. They were 
for the most part a fine conditioned lot 
of men, with big limbs and fresh-air 


faces, and heads covered with broad-/ 


brimmed slouch hats. They passed the 
Norfolk greeting ‘‘Good marnin’ to- 
gither’’ as they mingled. Many had 
come ‘‘down cliff,’’ as they called it, 
this wild morning. for the purpose of 
bidding, for there is no timber like 
wreckage for fashioning gate-posts, 
stiles and rough sheds, and none which 
can be bought half so cheap. But 
some had come merely to look on; and 
as these had received the main object 
of their coming—a free cigar at the 
Three Herrings—and as the whip-lash 
rain had started, they began to make 
for the base of the cliff again. 


The party straggled in the teeth of 
the wind towards the wreck, where it 
lay dripping with rain and spray, and 
only an oceasional breaker now swirl- 
ing round the high end of it. The gale 
was at its fiercest, the sky like the face 
of an assassin, and the wind skirled its 
high notes above the roar of the sea. 
But the auctioneer had an eye for ef- 
fect. He must needs climb up to that 
ragged piece of slippery deck to conduct 
the sale, and he was assisted to his 
eminence at “the cost of many wet 
legs. With so precarious a foothold and 
exposed to the full force of the wind 
the auctioneer was compelled to keep a 
tight hold of the windlass as he shouted 
his opening announcement to the drip- 
ping crowd below. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he began (and some 
of the company straightened their limbs 
awkwardly at the word), ‘‘all that 
remains of the Christiania, from Nor- 
way. You are looking at several tons 
of sound timber; but there is much 
more than you can see buried in the 
sand, This chain cable’’ (which hung 
over the side and disappeared myster- 
jously in the shingle) ‘‘is a hundred 
yards long. There are also an anchor, 
and bolts, bars, and other fittings, mak- 
ing altogether about four tons of iron, 


tioneer’s expression remained unchang- 
ed. Seeing this, another, farmer bid 
**Fifteen,’’ and almost at the same 
moment the host of the Three Herrings 
roared ‘‘A sovereign,’’ adding in an 
undertone, ‘‘It’ll cost me twenty to 
get it up.’’ 

The auctioneer then tempted the 
crowd with an other professional rhap- 
sody on the chance of making a fortune 
here presented, and raised his little 
hammer ominously over the windlass. 

‘I’m bid twenty shillings for the 
Christiania,’ he said. ‘‘Any more bids? 
Going at twenty. One—two: ’? There 
came a shout of ‘‘ Twenty-foive.’’ 

The hammer fell, and amid the awful 
voice of the storm the wreck of the 
Christiania, a mass of material which 
really would have been worth a little 
fortune if it had lain on top of ‘the 
cliff, was knocked down to a farmer 
from the next parish for the princely 
sum of twenty-five shillings, 

* * * 


The stout old timbers were put to 
many uses, one-of which you may see 
any time you cross the farmer’s fields, 
for the, broken stiles and gateways on 
the farm were all renewed. The jagged 
baulks of oak, With those holes through 
them which tell so plainly of a ship, 
are hard as iron and will endure for 
generations, They no more ring to the 
tramping of heavy seamen; but they 
provide a resting-place for the village 
lovers in a spot where the voice of the 
distant sea is always a gentle sound. 


THE CHILDLESS ONES 


BERTILLON has made an inter- 
e esting calculation of the propor- 


are responsible for the depopulation of 
France. He has made out a list of 445 
of the best-known names in the country, 
and the number of children they have 
living. The whole 445 have 575 chil- 
dren, and if the rest of France imitated 
the example of these the French nation 
would be reduced by one-half in thirty 
years. M. Bertillon then divided these 
people into categories, and finds that 
ninety-four artists have 104 children, 
only eleven of them having more than 
two ehildren, The literary group is 
even more deplorable, and 133 men of 
letters account for 127 children, only 
five having more than three and sixty- 
five being childless, 

Politicians to the’ number of 111 have 
193 children, and the rest of the total 
is made up of twenty-three notable busi- 
ness men with thirty-nine children, 
thirty-three officers and State officials 
with fifty-four, and fifty-one individuals 
distinguished in other branches with 
fifty-six children. 

He then goes to another curious and 
significant table of the births, accord- 
ing to the wealth of the inhabitants in 
the various quarters of Paris. He class- 
ifies in six categories, which give the 
following results: For every 1,000 mar- 
ried women between the ages of eight- 
een and fifty the number of births is, 
among the very rich, sixty-nine; the 
rich, ninety-four; the very well off, 
ninety-nine; the well-to-do, one hundred 
and twenty-nine; the poor, one hundred 
and twenty-nine; and the very poor, 
one hundred and forty. There is, how- 
ever, a melancholy corollary to these 


figures—namely, that if the poor bear 


more children they also lose far more 
than the rich; and M. Bertillon sug- 


gests that more excuse might be made 


for the rich if they were readier to come 
to the aid of the poor in bringing up 


children which they themselves do not 
contribute toward the normal increase 
of population, 


tion in which the higher classes | 


| With the Horses 


The Kentucky Association has always 
made the conditions of its famous three- 
year-old futurity a race of three in five, 
and has so published the cenditions to 
comply with the rules, As the breeders 
are the subscribers to the futurities, and 
without them they would soon cease to 
exist, this strong vote in favor of the 
shorter system should have a far-reach- 
ing effect, and may possibly lead to the 
adoption of two in three by the Lex- 
ington association, so far as all other 
three-year-old races are concerned. It 
must be admitted that the breeders of 
the country are the best judges of the 
capacity of their young stock, and the 
limit of their ability to race without en- 
dangering their future careers as race 
horses. Breeders realize that for the 
permanent success of their business, one 
or two sensational colt victories are not 
enough, the horses must train on and 
prove their excellence as regular cam- 
paigners., 


It does not always follow that the 
early. precocity means early decay, but 
if the careful student will look over the 
list of all the precocious youngsters who 
for a short time have been in the lime- 
light and have never been any good 
after, he must come to the conclusion 
that the exotic treatment of youngsters 
does not tend to their future success as 
aged campaigners. The long list of 
phenomenal youngsters produced by 
Palo Alto is a great object lesson. As 
against a deliberate judgment of the 
leading breeders of the continent are the 
opinions of a few able’ turf scribes who 
never were breeders or owners. Old 
three in five has made a stubborn fight 
for years and will do so for years to 
come, but so far as the three-year-olds 
are concerned, it looks as if it was 
doomed. 


It is worthy of rote that the various 
futurities offered by this association will 
have an enormous influence for good in 
the near future. The stallion stake is 
expected to be worth $25,000. Three 
six futurities now on hand, three stal- 
lion and three matron stakes, and they 
will be very valuable features in our 
future yearly programmes if the officers 
of the association fully grasp the grand 
possibilities of the association and its 
capacity for an ever widening influence 
for the betterment of the sport. They 
ean do this as an association and as in- 
dividuals. Every breeder should iden- 
tify himself closely with his local trot- 
ting association and use his strong in- 
fluence to strengthen its programmes, 
get the leading men of the district in- 
terested and make the sport more popu- 
lar. Though the association is strong, 
it should be made far stronger, and 
every leading horseman interested in 
trotting sport should join it. It should 
havea good membership in every state 
of the Union and a big branch in Cana- 
da. The breeding interests of the Do- 
minion are rapidly growing, Their 
horses compete on our tracks in increas- 
ing numbers each season, and our horses 
go over the border all the way from 
Quebee to Vancouver, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. In the northwest, which 
is growing by leaps and bounds, exten- 
sive breeding farms are being formed 
and they get their foundation stock 
from us. All the trotting associations 
in Canada belong to either the National 
or American Trotting Associations, 
which illustrates the truth of the old 
adage that there is no nationality in 


sport, but that the horse is king every- 
where, The report showed that finam- 
cially the association is prosperous ané 
each year will increase its power and 
prosperity. 


The age at which the sire of trotters 
is most prolific in getting speed has lon 
been a fruitful subject of discussion an 
has attracted the minute attention ef 
many deep thinkers. In a recent isste 
of the Gazette, F. R. Marshall, of the 
Ohio State University, thus deals with 
the subject: 


‘*During the last few years there has 
been an extended discussion among trot’ 
ting horse breeders concerning the mer- 
its of the development theory. There 
seems to be a difference of opinion as 
to the value in breeding for speed, of 
the severe labor incident to training 
and campaigning. Many notable instan- 
ces are cited on all sides of the ques- 
tion. Some of the most phenomenal 
performers spring from lines in which 
both sires and dams were not only work- 
ed, but campaigned in successive sea- 
sons, Others equally fast and equally 
consistent as performers trace through 
individuals never asked to appear im 
public, but which were highly regarded 
because of performance of some of their 
progeny that have entered the breeding 
ranks, or because of the earned bril- 
liancy of some near kin. Of the 279 
horses in the 2.10 trotting list at the 
close of the season of 1906, 142 had sires 
with records below 2.30, while the same 
distinction attached to the dams of less 
than fifty. A few weeks ago ‘Annan- 
dale’ told us in the Gazette of the meth- 
ods used by Mr, Hamlin at Village 
Farm. That breeder apparently did not 
use the track as a means of selecting 
his breeding stock, but kept his prefer- 
red mares busy at breeding, using later 
progeny of a mare to portray by their 
performance the capabilities of their 
family. 


KING THE GLOBE TROTTER 


Left Montreal Oct. 23rd, at 1 p.m., te 
walk to Vancouver, 2896 miles, over the 
C.P.R. tracks, wearing Catspaw Rubber 
Heels, King passed Port Arthur, 991 
miles, Dee. 14th. 

When will he reach Vancouver? 

113 prizes offered nearest guessers, 
Contest is free to all. Each guess giv- 
en a number in order received and prize 
list mailed. Prizes mailed free to win- 
ners. Guess on a postal card. Write 
plain, Address Dept. 1, Walpole Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE 


Only eight weeks required. Free Tools 


Posifions secured at $14 to $20 
per week. 
Wonderful demand for barbers. 


Call or write for Free Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

Call and see Canada’s largest 
and finest Barber Shop. 


MOLER BARBER COLLEGE 
222 Pacific Ave. Winnipeg 
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Getting Older Every Day 


may never recur, 


for chances they 


past. 


Try one anyw 


Some day wy | 


‘*How old are you, madam?’’ asked the cross-examining lawyer. 
woman blushed deeply, and stammering, blurted out: 
‘*J—-I,’’ and stopped short. 
The attorney looked guilty, 


Is this going to be your portion? 


Will you continue to smoke an ordinary cigar, with the certainty of ultimate 
remorse when you eventually discover the superiority of the BUC 


Don’t be shortsighted, 
Get igto the procession, 


ay. 
We're glad to asl it to, your judgment. 
* Byery BUCK-EYE smoked is a BUCK-EYE convert made. 


P.S.--It Costs Ten Cents to Test a Buck-Eye 


‘*Please, madam, quickly,’’ he urged in a 
gentle, kindly voice, ‘‘it’s getting worse every minute, you know.’’ 
Did you ever stop to think how-true that is? 
Time stands still for no one, Old ige creeps on, and opportunities once lost 
Even if they do the time that has been lost is lost for ever. 
There are men in this world who have never smoked a BUCK-EYE, 
are daily passing up a golden opportunity. 
will whiff a BUCK-EYB’S fragrance, and everlasting regret 
ave lost will overwhelm them, 
They will buy their BUCK-EYES daily, and consume them with avidity. 
But even the peace, comfort, and happiness which comes with a perfect cigar 
will never atone for the haunting thought of what they have missed in years 
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K-EYE?# 
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THE CROSSFIELD CHRONICL 


THE ESKIMO'S PIPE 

HE pipes used by the Eskimos are 
quite different from those of any 
other North American race, and in 

the shape of the bowl more resemble 
the opium pipes used by the Chinese 
than anything else. The old pipes were 
very small in the amount of tobacco 
that they would hold, for in former 
days tobacco was extremely scarce and 
in its use was most carefully husbanded. 

There was therefore a wide flaring 
margin to the pipe to cate any grains| — 
of tobacco that might be spilled in fil- 
ling it, then there was a hollow which 
would hold a pinch of tobacco half as 
large as an ordinary pea and a rather 
wide hole passing down through the base 
of the bowl which fitted into the pipe 
stem. The bowl of the pipe was of 
ivory, stone, brass or copper. 

The pipe stem was curved and had 
a mouthpiece, It is said that the small 
hole running down through the base of 
bowl and into the pipe stem was usually 
plugged with caribou hair to save any 
grains of tobacco that might otherwise 
have passed down through this aperture 
and so be lost. The smoking of such 
a pipe would not last long, and we may 
presume that a very few draws would 
exhaust it. The smoke was, of course, 
taken into the lungs. 

The Eskimos are known to be ex 
tremely skilful in the representation of 
seenes and objects, while the Indians 
of Queen Charlotte’s Sound and gener- 
ally all the natives of the northwest 
coast of America are famous for their 
carving in wood and in a black slate. | 
Handsomely carved Eskimo pipes of 
walrus ivory from northwestern Alaska 
have on each side of the pipe, that is to 
say on four more or less long flat sur- 
faces, scenes from the daily life of the 
Eskimo. Of these the two sides on the 
right hand of the pipe, as it is held in 
position for smoking, appear to repre- 
sent the period of cold weather, later 
Autumn, Winter and early Spring, while 
those on the left hand side of the pipe 
represent the Summer life of the Es 
kimo—Forest and Stream. 


He only saved himself by hanging on- 
to the buffer in front of the engine, 
and swinging himself up out of dan- 
ger. When the train wore a friend 
rushed up to him and asked him what 
he had felt. 

‘*Pear,’’ said the Marquis. 

**Not you,’’ said his friend, 

*‘Tt’s perfectly true,’’ said de Gal- 
liffet; ‘‘I felt my braces give as I 
swung myself up, and I was deadly 
afraid of what might happen next.’’ 


Prettiest and most becoming of all the many and varied 
Ht bi 4 this season are the fascinatingly becoming fur hats 
which are of so many different models, Made entirely of fur, 
of velvet or beaver with fur, in soft turban shape or in stiff 
three cornered style, there is an endless and most attractive 
variety to choose from. Much depends upon the furs with 
which is worn the hat, for this season everything must match. 
Two kinds of fur may be combined in the hat, but hat, stole 
or coat and muff must be the same. The woman who can 
afford to wear chinchilla—and this means that it must 
be becoming—can have a most fascinating turban 
or toque with crown of gray, cerise or blue velvet and brim 
of chinchilla. If the gray of the fur is becoming the velvet 
crown of the same color is the smartest, but if the touch of 
contrast is best, then it should be chosen instead. The band 
of skunk around the crown of a smooth beaver hat in the 
three corner shape is effective, and two stiff feathers of cerise 
or bright scarlet make the model most becoming. A dull gold 
ornament and a tuft of marabou feathers in a colored velvet 
turban, trimmed with a band of sable, is another popular 
fashion; but the plainer, more severe styles still win the 
greatest amount of approval. As a rule, the fur hats are 
small, but there are one or two styles that are quite large 
and are made in sealskin or baby lamb, trimmed with a band 
of skunk, lynx or fox. The large Cossack shape turban, with 
a broad band of fur around the brim and the entire crown 
made of roses or orchids, is another of this season’s models 
that is decidedly new. Although at first glance it may seem 
like the same old turban lines that have been known for so 
many, many years, it is quite different, larger in head size, 
so that it comes more over the face and with higher inside 
crown; and while it looks as if it were round it is shaped 
larger in front and back than at the sides. The short haired 
furs, sealskin and baby lamb, are not so effective in this style 
of hat and are oftener used in the crown with the brim of 
chinchilla, skunk or sable, but there are one or two models 
that are charming, made of the shorter furs, so soft and 
pliable that they are treated as if they were velvet or beaver 
felt. These are best in a rather different shaped turban, high- 
er in the crown and most effective with a high cockade of 
tulle or net bows. 


DAME FASHION’S 
DECREES 


A GREAT deal is said and written of the responsibilities, 
the cares ond perplexities which the rich man of to- 
day has to contend with, but it may be questioned if 

he has any more nerve racking, puzzling problems to face 
than the rich woman of today, who realizes to the uttermost 
how essential it is to be smartly gowned after fashion’s latest 


edict. One reason for the strain being so wearying, 80 inces- 


Consignments 


— OF — 


WHEAT, OATS and 
FLAX 


will receive personal attention. We gladly 
wire what we can get before selling. 


Continental Grain Co., ta 
223 GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG 


WINNIE: 


28TH YEAR 
Awarded First Prize at St. Louis 
World’s Fair on its Work and Methods 
Day and Night School. Phone Main 45. 
GOOD POSITIONS AWAIT OUR 
GRADUATES 


Illustrated catalogue free 
Address: The Secretary, Winnipeg 
Business College, corner of Portage 
Avenue and Fort Street, Winnipeg. 


. * * 


There is a curious difference in style and shape of the 
hats to be worn with the different sorts of dress, and a hat 
suitable with the severely plain tailor gown would be as 
much out of place with a theatre gown as would the theatre 
hat with the street gown. For afternoon, with the more ela- 
borate street gown a more elaborate style of hat is required, 
while with the fur coat the all fur hat is essential. A useful 
and becoming model is the felt hat, with soft velvet crown, 
the only trimming a big silk bow at the left side or a stiff 
fancy wing, no feathers or trimming that can be injured by 
rain or wind. Ostrich feathers are still immensely fashionable 
for the more elaborate styles, the clusters of soft plumes, the 
long willow feather and the extraordinarily doctored or 
treated feathers split in half and made to look thin. These 
are wired or placed so as to be in the order of stiff quills, 
and are used in the wide brimmed velvet hats. They are ex- 
pensive, exceedingly so, for a lot of work is required to 
make them look as demanded, and they are one of the marked 


It will cost you one cent 


To write for our beautifuily 
illustrated exposition (44 


TOLD OF A FAMOUS GENERAL 


W a book of reminiscences which has 
just been published by Captain Hen- 


Gray Velvet Costume 


sant, is the constant changing of the styles and the conse- 
quent terrible uncertainty as to whether the expensive hat 
purchased on Monday is in fashion the following Saturday, 
with such lightning rapidity do all fashions change at pres- 
ent, dopesially the fashions in millinery. Enormous picture 
hats are replaced in favor by the most minute ‘close fitting 
toques, turbans, and, let it be said with bated’ breath, by bon- 
nets, for every sign and indication is pointing the way to the 
return of the leose fitting bonnet. 

Wide brims that stand out at the back, mushroom shapes, 
both tabooed months ago, are now triumphantly displayed as 
among the newest models. Crowns vary from the exaggerated 
large, soft ones to the hard, stiff, comparatively small, and 
are entirely lost to view under the shaped fold of whatever 
material the hat may be composed. And the materials are 
so many in number and so absolutely unlike. Satin, hatters’ 
plush, velvet, plain or mirror beaver and felt all are in 
fashion, and often one or two of these fabrics are combined. 
Hatters’ plush, for instance, while an effective is not always 
a becoming material, so the erown of the hat may be made of 
it, but the brim will be of velvet, so much softer and more 
becoming, while with satin there will also be velvet. : 

Tulle and maline net are not materials generally associat- 
ed with winter, but tulle combined with velvet or fur is im- 
mensely smart at this moment and so are velvet and beaver, 
gatin and beaver, and so on indefinitely through a series of 
combinations never before attempted, The tulle and velvet 
creation is exceedingly smart and well adapted to the theatre 
and picture hat, ‘Tulle, as may readily be imagined, is far 
cheaper than osprey or bird of paradise plumes, and can, if 
a clever milliner deigns to use it, be substituted for the costly 
feathers, for the big tulle bows and pleatings are most charm- 
ingly light and airy in effect, and, terrible as may sound the 
statement, are every bit as becoming. But tulle and net 
cannot properly be dealt with by an amateur, and the price 
demanded for the tulle trimmed theatre hat is far in advance 
of what was formerly asked (note the statement—demanded) 
for a most elaborately trimmed feather hat. 


* ” ‘ 


It is quite a question whether there will be a feather 
left to any bird of note if the craze—it is nothing else—for 
the aigrettes and egrets continues, A yparently women have 
gone quite mad over these trimmings, for no price is too high 
to pay, and all kinds of pleading against the slaughter of 
the birds goes for naught, Certainly the feathers are ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but too many spoil the smartest and most 
Becoming hat ever turned out, and look merely like an osten- 

i 


tatious display of what money can buy. There are many 
cleverly made up feathers this season that hdve the same 
pace effect as the costly aigrettes, and those especially in 


white are used in quantities on the large hats that still are 
classed as theatre and ‘‘dress’ hats, — , 
Unquestionably small hats are considered very smart this 
season, but the large hat for ‘‘dress’’ still is a prime favorite, 
and this in spite of the fact that every day sees new models 
in the most fascinating small shapes, picturesque to a degree 
and more and more on the lines of a headdress or Empire 
turban, In the theatre box or at the restaurant the large hat 
worn with the gown open at the throat seems to fit in with 
its surroundings, At the same time the close fitting turban 
with the aigrette—a feather so placed as to give the needed 
height—seems marvellously in accord with the close clingin 
satin or velvet gown on the picturesque order. Which w 
win out, the small hat or the large, only time can tell, For 
the moment it is essential to happiness to be possessed of 


fashions of the winter—eccentric it may be, but all the same 
the fashion. 


the newest gowns, merely bits of these trimmings being used 


ri Choppin are some interesting and 
amusing stories of General Marquis de 
Gallifet, who died recently. 

The general was one of the bravest 
men in France, and one of the wittiest. 
When he was a major in the twelfth 
army corps quartered at Limoges, the 
Marquis saved a lady and her son from 
under the wheels of an express train. 
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Embroidery and bands of fur are combined on many of 
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Ashdown Block, - Winnipeg 


Ogilvie’s 
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Flour 
is Canada’s Standard High Grade Flour 


and 
Always Gives Satisfaction 


Do You Want to Buy Fort William Lots ? 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


We have for sale 460 Lots in South half of Lot 8, Con. 2, 
just North of the Avondale addition, Price $150.00. 
TERMS: $15.00 cash; balance $10,00 month, 6% interest. 
Size of Lots 25x125 to lane, Fort William is the coming 
western city—cheap power, raw material, good water 
three great railways and fine harbor, big industries. 


BUY NOW! 


JOHN S. MORTIMER 
Suite 9, Alberta Blk. Phone 6710. 2554 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 


Velvet Opera Costume 


on the waist and skirt. Fashion does not favor continued 
lines in trimming, unless it be a straight border or fur 
around the bottom of the skirt or the edge of the coat, The 
little irregularly shaped overdress is without any finish, but 
the same model, or one made upon similar lines, had this 
feature of the dress outlined with a narrow piece of skunk, 
making an effective costume for skating or for afternoon 
street wear. 

The break in the waist is rather pleasing, reminding one 
of the line accentuated in sailor blouses. This one is formed 
by a tuck with an almost infinitesimal bit of braid showing 
on the edge and clusters of buttons placed on both sides so 
that they alternate. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 
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Transient Advertisements 


Bis Wanted 


At the office of publication of this 
periodical the following :—advertisements 


subscriptions, job work ®and news items. 


You will do well to see D. K. Fike be- 
fore you sell hogs to anyone else. Lives 
sec. 4, tp. 20 r. 2 west of 5th or Crosstield, 
vO. 14jt4$p 


For Sale 


Three lots, centrally located in town 
first clags for building. Can be had 
cheap. —-H. T. Glover, Airdrie. 15.m 


Ove hundred and sixty acres of land 
one and a half miles east of Poverty 
Point, half mile south of Alkali Flat, for 
sale at taventy five dollars per acre. All 
information to be had at Chronicle Office. 


For Sale or Exchange 


. Clyde Colts suitable for work horses, 4 
years old. Will sell or trade for breaking 
Rh. L. Boyle, Crosstield. 


Brands 


Why let your letters go astray when 
printed stationary costs but little more 
than unprinted. Brand your envelopes. 
One hundred envelopes printed at this 
oflice with space left for number ot days 
and name of sender for fifty cents. This 
offer for farmers only. 


James Robertson, Crossfield. Cattle 
branded a on left ribs. Aug. 14 
és 


Strayed 


Strayed a chance to make money from 
my hands last week. I did not use the 
Chronicle columns. Finder please re- 
turn to Merchant Mossback, Nobusiness 
Corners. 


One bay mare, 10 years old, white 


strip on face, brandedges Heart 
0) 


- onleft jaw, and lazy M over anchor on 


rightshoulder. | Reward will be paid for 
information regardingsame. Jas. Fowler 
Crosstield, 2-4t-x 


One bay pony mare, 2 years old, 
branded J on right shoulder, has white 
w 


Lal 
face, three white feet, wire cut on left 
front leg above knee, Five dollars 
reward will be given for the return of 
above to Milton McCool, Sec. 2; Tp. 29, 
R. 29 .W. of the 4th. Crossfield. 52-3t-x 


8 head steers and_ heifers, coming two 
year old, branded EB on left ribs also 


“o~ 

MK on right ribs, brands indistinct. <A 
reward will be paid to any person giving 
information and leaving word at 
Chronicle Office or to R. Reid Crossfield. 
52-4t-x 


$50 Reward will be paid for informa- 
tion leading to the conviction of any per- 
son having illegally in his possession, or 
claiming ownership to one bay gelding 
branded ‘% on right shoulder, and has 
Wire marks on back of front feet, one 
white hind foot and is of rangey build. 
Weight about 1400 Ibs., 5 years old. $15 
will be paid for information leading to 
recovery, Alex Duncan, Gopher Head. 
Alta. 1-6t 


Lost 


An opportunity to make money if you 
do not advertise in our columns. 


At Crossfield, six weeks ago, a collie 
dog, black and tan, one ear damaged, 
unswers to the name of ‘‘Shackles.’’ 
Keward of $5 will be paid on information 
leading to recovery of dog by Edward 
Harrison, Cochrane. 51-4t 


About four weeks ago in front of the 
Bank of Commerce a horse blanket, can- 
vas outside, with the nameof H. C. Bur- 
rell to left hand side of blanket. A log- 
ging chain was also taken from the grain 
tank of W. J.Wilson on December 7th, 
while same was standing in the town, the 
chain was stamped W.J.W. on one hook. 
Parties who took same are known and will 
avoid trouble by returning same to The 
Chronicle office. » = 1-Btx 


A eying advertising medium in The 
Crosatie d= Chronicle. Through _ it’s 
columns you can sell your goods, tind 
stray cattle and you have no worry. 


Found in the bush a gold watch. ‘The 
owner can have same upon proving own- 
ership and paying expenses. ©. H, Jar- 
rett, Bothel, V.0., via Cochrane, Ava. 

1-t 


SCHOOL NOTICE 


A meeting of the ratepayers of Cross- 
field School District No. 752 will be held 
in the schoolhouse on Saturday, January 
Sth, at 10a.m. Any person whose taxes 
are in arrears will not eligible for the 
position of trustee or entitled to vote, 
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Around the Town 


Mr. W. I. Thomas was in Calgary on 
Monday. 


Mr. Dick Ontkes was in Calgary the 


| past week. 


Mr. ©. ©. Medley, of Didsbury, was 
in town Tuesday, 


Mrs. B. Armstrong was a passenger on 
the south bound express Tuesday after- 


| noon, 


Mr. Dinoon spent the Christmas holi- 
days at Didsbury and returned safe and 
sound, 


Mr. ©. D Fleming: spent the holidays 
at Penhold returning to town Monday 
evening. 


—List your land with Kennedy & Clarke 
real estate agents, Carstairs, and you will 
get quick sales, 


Mr. Tom Anderson, who has been. out 
on his land across the Red Deer, was in 
town over Christmas. 


The Misses Smart who ‘are attending 
a business college at Calgary, are home 
for the festive season. 


—P. 1. MeAnally: Official Auditor: 
All books’ must. be properly closed; 
Otherwise extra charge. 1-3t 


LL. G. Fisher is selling his farm stock, 
implemen:s, ete. , on Wednesday, January 
12th, by public auction. 


Mr. ‘Bill’? Timms manager of the 
Crossfield Meat Market, spent Christmas 
with friends in Calgary. 


Mr. Sam Bushfield arrived in town on 
Monday from Airdrie in order to carry 
out a contract for Mr, Geo. Becker. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
holidays at the home of the parents of 
Mrs. Benton who reside near Innisfail. 


—Money to loan on improved farms, 
no commission, no delay, you get the 
money inafew days. See Hulgren & 
Davie. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roche, of Red Deer, but} 


who at one fime resided in- this district 
are visiting atthe home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Thompson. ; 


—Call and examine the Mason & Risch 
Pianos and Doherty Organs ect. kept in 
stock by Hulgren & Davie and sold on 
Cary terms, 


Miss Cavers did not go direct to Arin- 
strong, B.C., but stayed a few days in 
Gileichen, where, according to last reports, 
she had a good time. 


Mr. C. Smart took out a load of young 
people on Christmas Day to the slough 
about a mile west of town and skating 
was indulged in to the heart’s content. 


Mr. Kelly is making the most of his 
vacation. He spent Christmas in Oko- 
toks returned to Crossfield for a breath- 
ing spell after which he travelled north- 
ward. 


A dance was held at Mr. Jas. Fowler’s 
four miles south of town, on Tuesday 
night. All who were present report. it 
one of the best of the season and an un- 
qualified success. 


Will the party who found the gauntlet 
mitts east of town and inserted advertise- 
ment in this paper for them please leave 
same 4t Chronicle office as owner has 
been heard from. 


—$50,000 to loan on farm property at 
lowest rates of interest and favorable 
terms. All business strictly confidential. 
Kennedy & Clarke, real estate and money 
lenders, Carstairs. 

Mr. Johnston McCool, who is attend- 
ing the Grand Trunk Business College at 
Edmonton, arrived in town on Friday on 
a visit to his parents. He will return on 
Monday to resume his studies. 

Mrs. W. H. Becker and daughter left 
on Monday night for Atlanta, Georgia. 
We regret to report that Mrs. Becker’s 
mother is unwell and trust that she will 
speedily regain her one time health. 


Miss DeLong, of Calgary, will fill the 
position in the staff at the school render- 
ed vavant by the resignation of Miss 
Cavers. - Miss: DeLong will commence 
her’ duties on Monday next when school 
re-opens. 

—For quick sale we can offer an A.1. 
Farming quarter only three miles from 
Crossfield for $25 per acre $1.000 will 
handle same. balance on crop payments, 
or terms to suit, with 6 per cent. interest. 
See Hulgren & Davie. 

Mr. E. J. Sqnire and family arrived in 
town Monday from South Dakota. He 
has taken up his residence in the house 
at onetime oceupied by Mr. John Cramp- 
ton where he will remain until he defin- 
itely locates some land. 

Mr. W. J. Wilson, accompanied his 
father, Mr. D. Wilson, an account of 
whose departure appears in another 
column, as far as Calgary. Both gentle- 
men were successful in obtaining land 


‘out near the Red Deer, 


Benton spent the | 


—The Pioneer Real Estate Firm 
Hulgren & Davie has the listing of the 
best land around Crossfield, close in, and 
on crop payments, at reasonable prices, 
some good bargains for cash. Don’t 
forget the name Hulgren & Davie. 


Among the number who have spoken 
to us regarding the advantage of Friday 
asa publishing day we might mention 
Mr. T. Murton, of Sampsonten, who 
called in at this office on Tuesday and 
subscribed for the paper saying that it 
was worth haying now that it reached 
them but a few hours after press instead 
of a week. 


On Tuesday a number of gentlemen ar- 
rived in town from the Dakotas and are 
locating on land east of Crossfield. |The 
gentlemen were Messrs. G. B. Leintz, of 
Harvey, N.D., E. Hillenbrand, Karl 
Coeny, Jno. Hellwig, of Ashley, N.D., 
Jno. R. Meidinger, Jacob Meidinger, 
Adam Muller, of Walecht, and John 
Wolf, of Java, S.D. 


Almost continuous zero weather the past 
week. The lowest point. reached was 
Sunday’ morning when the thermometer 
registered 24 below.  Sleighing is fine 
where the roads are travelled :—Plankin- 
ton, S.D., Herald. Albertans are re- 
quested not to smile when they read this 
for the end is not yet, for in Iowa the 
farmers are shovelling snow in order to 
get at the corn. You could not pay a 
a western Canadian to live in such a 
frozen up country. 


Little drops of water poured into the 
milk, gives the milkman'’s daughter 
lovely gowns of silk. Little grains of 
sugar mingled with the sand, makes the 
grocer’s assets swell to beat the band. 
Little custard powders, humble though 
they seem, help enrich the — fellows 
selling pure ice cream. Little rocks 
and boulders, little chunks of slate, make 
the coal man’s fortune something fierce 
and great Little ‘‘ads’’ well written, 
and printed nice and neat, give the noisy 
merchants, homes on easy street. 


We are not an ordinary country editor. 
There is something wrong with us for we 
do not believe in supplying free news- 
papers to the countryside. No. we’ve 
got a crezy idea in our head that if a 
paper is worth having it’s worth paying 
for. We may be new fangled but we 
notify our subscribers when their sub- 
scription expires and if the amount is 
not paid within a reasonable time, why 
one fine day The Chronicle will not be at 
the post office to greet the would be 
delinquent. 


The dinner at the Alberta Hotel on 
Christmas Day was first-class. This is 
the opinion of all who partook of the re- 
past. The chef did himself. proud and 
everything went off beautifully. One 
matter we would congratulate Mr. Strat- 
ton upon in addition to his dinner and 
that is the orderly manner in which he 
conducted his house on a day of its kind. 
There were. no drunks to be seen and a 
person under the influence of liquor to 
even a moderate extent was hard to find. 


It beats the deuce how the folks will 
weep, when you lie in your coffin so fast 
asleep, and sing of your goodness in 
countless ways while the parson preaches 
and talks and prays. ’Tis queer how the 
public will eulogize and laud you up to 
the skies, when the undertaker has cal- 
led your bluff and squirted you full of 
embalming stuff. But when you walked 
on the earth, I swear, you were nothing 
but a plodder there, und you’d have 
fainted or dropped down dead at any 
praise that the public said. It’s only 
when you’re a lifeless stiff that the 
heartless public will note the diff. 


In our last issue we published a short 
report of the successful box social ahd 
dance which took place in the Floral 
schoolhouse on the night of the 24th inst. 
Since our last issue which was correct as 
far as the report was concerned one or 
two additional facts have been brought 
to our notice which we believe will be of 
considerable interest to our readers, The 
clecutionary portion of the program was 
directed by the teacher, Mise Lee, and 
the musical part by Mrs. Morrow. In 
addition to the regular program a solo 
was rendered by Mr. A. R. Thomas. The 
school was packed, no standing room 
even being available and the whole affair 
went off in a successful manner, the var- 
ious items on the program being received 
with well merited and well marked ap- 
plause. The successtul sale of the boxes 
was due to two important reasons, firstly 
the attractive appearance of the boxcs, 
secondly; the ready wit of the auctioneer, 
Mr, Casey. The dance music was fur- 
nished by the Nixon brothers. Financial- 
ly the affair was no smali matter for after 


deducting all expenses the school netted | _ 


$81.25. 


Left Over 


‘ 


We have a few articles in Chiistmas lines left over such as: 
Ladies Belts, Fancy Dishes, Colored Glass Water Sets, 


Toilet Sets, Dolls Etc. 


On.-these goods 
Your Price is Ours 


We want the room for new goods which are coming in 


nearly every day, 


This Space 


Will tell you of things worth 
WATCH IT 


knowing in the future. 


: Ontkes & Armstrong 


$50,000 


To Loan 


On Improved Farm Lands 
at a Low Rate of 
Interest 


The‘ Expenses are the 
Lowest, and No Commis- 
sion is charged 


Business Strictly Confidential 


Townsite Property For Sale 


SEE 


MacCrimmon & Co 


The Hay and Grain Men 


_ Crossfield. 


If you want a team or a 
well to call in and see 


saddle horse you will do 
Henry Ontkes, of the 


Crossfield Livery Stable 


Our stable cannot be surpassed, and we are able 


to Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Give us~-a trial 


a 


NOTICE 


I am selling off 


my entire stock 


of Farm Implements at a greatly 
reduced price. Waggons Buggies 
Disc Harrows Plows, and a lot 
of small stuff all required on the 


tage of this Gre 
It means money 


Farm, do not fail to take advan- 


at Clearing Sale 
to the purchaser. 


= 


N a beautiful November day I es- 
caped from the excessive civiliza- 
tion of New York to a naturalist’s 

home which has no parallel in the 
world; and it says much for the native 
love of birds and animals in the Eng- 
lish character that the ideal home is an 
Englishman’s. Mr. Thompson Seton, the 
author of the most popular book on nat- 
ural history ever written, took his love 
ef animals, now exercised officially in 
Canada and privately in the United 
States, from Durham; and in his work 
across the Atlantic one sees just that 
close and affectionate habit of observa- 
tion of wild animals that marks the 
tribe of Gilbert White of Selborne. 


Mr, Seton’s home has parallels with 
the wood which used to surround Water- 
ton’s home. It is from some points of 
view less wonderful than the German 
sanctuary, growing more famous every 
day, of Baron. Burlepsch, the inventor 
«f the bird boxes which, through the 
Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, are now to be found in hundreds 
ef English gardens. But over and 
above the natural beauties of the sane- 
tuary which hides and encircles his 
house Mr. Seton has recently invented 
an animals’ haunt of quite original 
scope and pattern: I¢ should have imi- 
tators in England. 


In these days of scientific forestry 
the birds and animals that live in hol- 
low trees are under a handicap which al- 
ready begins to reduce their number. 
The danger has occurred to many people, 
but Mr. Seton was the first to strike out 
the brilliant idea of constructing hollow 
trees as one would construct a bird box. 
The hollow tree in this green-arch sub- 
urb owes much to its surroundings; but 
a hollow tree is a hollow tree anywhere, 
and a source of endless imagination. 
From the tree-wrapped house, high 
above the water, we made our zig-zag 
way down to the lake side and took our 

laces in a light boat such as any In- 

vian might have built and paddled. A 
narrow channel at the far end brought 
us into a second pool broken by a tiny 
island. On this stood a tall hollow tree 
that might have deceived a Dryad, a 
very nymph of the wood. Its bark, its 
tapering shape, its broken top, its rot- 
ting boughs were, if I may say so, to 
the life. It was only on landing and 
getting within touch that one saw the 
art which strove, most successfully, to 
**eutdo the life.’’ The moment the door 
was opened at the foot the artifice of 
the whole was revealed. 


On the floor fine sand was dusted, so 
that you might make out, if your wood- 
lore wag. equal to. the task,.what visi- 
tors had entered by that way. We could 
on this occasion trace distinctly the fus- 
sy pattern of a mouse’s wanderings and 
the more ee eee going of a 

ey squirrel. little bench raised a 
foot or so from the floor enabled one 
to study the patterns without disturbing 
them. From the bench to the tree top 
a ladder-way, alternating at stages from 
this side to that, was fixed roughly, and 
yet with much economy of ppaces to 
the inside uprights, and you climb up 
at your leisure to investigate the vari- 
ous devices with which the tree was 
enriched. They consisted chiefly of 
boxes of various sizes with differently 
shaped openings. Each of the boxes, in 
addition to a spy hole, was fitted with a 
door which could be opened from the in- 
side, enabling you to see from day to 
day what stuff had been brought in by 
what animal. Opposite the most convine- 
ing of the arms of the tree a casement 
opened which gave a chance—a chance 
that has been used—of photographing 
any bird which chose this perch, an 
birds are especially fond of a dead 
bough, As the tree is on an island it 
can be reserved almost wholly for birds; 
but at the time two boughs were 
atretched across from island to shore to 
serve as a bridge for what animals cared 
to make the adventure. 


The. difficulties of setting up such a 
tree are small, The one ibsolute ne- 
cessity is that the upright beams are 
firmly based. In this case the island, so 
called, is in essence a heap of stones 
piled up about the uprights and the 
wide-angled wood buttresses by which 
they were supported. But neither stones 
nor buttresses were visible to spoil the 
verisimilitude of the tree. It would be 
possible to extend this charming addi- 
tion to bird homes, An artificial tree of 
the likeness of a pollard willow would 
be very much more cheaply nd easily 
erected than this famous tree on the 
Cos Cob island; and few trees are bet- 
ter appreciated by wrens, tree-creepers, 
and tits, or, if the hollows are too con- 
siderable, by vermin. In many cases it 
would be simple to re-erect an imported 
tree in the garden and adapt it for 
building. One such mt be kept for 
four-legged animals and the other pro- 
tected eet them. 

No doubt Mr, Seton’s tree has the ad- 
vantage of a surrounding not to be 
found elsewhere. It is in the midst of 
150 acres of virgin wood on undulating 
ground. Though it is at the edge of a 
popular suburb, the wildest birds, such 
as duck and geese, stop there on migra- 
tion; and bittern, with several varieties 
of heron, haunt the waters, Owls are 
busy in the night-time, and flying squir- 
rele cross from bouge to bough above 
your head, while the chipmunks and 

ey squirrels rustle in the undergrowth. 
But in different degree even ndon 
suburbs are beloved ?, birds, The cuc- 
koo was seen frequen y this year in a 
Lewisham garden, the firet of the warb- 
lers was noted in a Beckenham garden, 
and brown linnets paired in St. James’s 
Park, Plenty of fit nesting homes is 
the secret of attracting bi in Eng- 
land, as in the wonderful naturalist’s 
home by Now York. 

I have mentioned but two or three of 


A WONDERFUL HOME 


How a Great Naturalist Lives 


By W. BEACH THOMAS 


Knollys, the King of Great Britain's 
familiar; in others, it may be known 
under some such characterization as 
‘*private personal counsel’’ or ‘‘royal 
photographer,’’ but in each case the in- 
trinsic meaning is not widely divergent. 
It is a fact that every monarch in Bur- 
ope has attached to his court one man, 
or, more usually, a group of men, who 
act in the capacity of press agents. The 
phrase is not equivocal. That is just 
what they are and are meant to be— 
press agents. It is their duty to impress 
upon the people of the country over 
which their monarch rules, as well as 
the people of other lands, that the latter 
is everything he and his family would 
have them believe he is. 

It is not so many years ago that the 
report spread over the world that Alfon- 
80, the young Spanish king, was a con- 
sumptive, The report reached every 
corner of Spain and was heard as well 
by the royal mothers in other countries 
who had viewed the youthful ruler as a 
possible future son-in-law, for it was 
about this time that the guardians of 
the king had begun to map out the lat- 
ter’s matrimonial campaign. How the 
report started is not known, although 
it is believed the sallow complexion and 
the stooped, sunken-chested appearance 
of the young monarch were responsible 
for its dissemination, The court appre- 
ciated full well the harm that might be 
wrought by the rumor, and the effect it 
might have on the desired matrimonial 
course that had been planned. Accord- 
ingly a wide publicity movement, en- 
gineered by the king’s secretaries and 
photographers, was inaugurated at once, 
Photographs showing the slight mon- 
arch in various athletic poses, with de- 
tailed stories of his prowess with the 
foils, the rifle, and on horseback, were 
spread broadcast in the journals of the 
Continent. Week after week new 
stories of his physical activities were 
written and published. One photograph, 
showing the king surrounded by his 
military escort, was reprinted hundreds 
of times, and caused much favorable 
comment, because in it the young ruler 
seemed the physical equal, if not super- 
ior, of the soldiery gathered about him. 
As a matter of fact, a new guard had 
been chosen especially for photographic 
purposes, composed, as it was, of soldiers 
of slight builds, beside whom the king’s 
physique naturally took on a favorable 
appearance. Similar photographs have 
been issued of the young king of Portu- 


the peculiar wonders of this sanctuary. 
Here also was first practised the Indian 
camping for boys, whose games were 
invented by Mr. Seton, and later ab- 
sorbed and ‘‘translated into English 
ideas’’ for English boy scouts. The In- 
dian stone, with its distinctive pat- 
tern facing each quarter, the totem pole, 
the circle of benches, were the first 
scene of an experiment in camp life 
which is now practised by many thou- 
sands of Americans, and in its different 
form by thousands of English boys. The 
place is one that should be left in per- 
petnity, both as an animal sanctuary 
and a witness of the effective zeal of 
an English naturalist in an adopted 
country. 


GRAND STANDS 


The more closely attention is giv- 
en to the matter the more obvious 
it will appear that no single ap- 
pointment in the equipment of a race 
track has equal importance attached to 
it with the grand stand. The question 
of success or failure lies nearer with 
the provision made in this direction 
than with anything else connected with 
the grounds. Convenience of access is 
highly important. On some grounds 
travel is required that many will refuse 
to take to get to the stand when they 
can occupy themselves with other at- 
tractions, or see any part of the rac- 
ing without. doing so. The direction 
faced is still more vital. About as well 
have no stand as one facing West for 
customary afternoon racing. It is im- 
possible to exclude the sun and pre- 
serve a free perspective, and there are 
no great numbers of people that will be 
blinded, and browned and ‘burned for 
the greater part of the four or five af- 
ternoons to see the very best horse rac- 
ing. Fronting the South is next in ob- 
jection, though as the sun is high up 
most of the time awnings can be used 
without no small obstruction. But it is 
undesirable if there is any way of ob- 
viating such a location. A north front 
has no objection except the dif- 
ficulty. of keeping the sun out of 
one end of the stand as the sun 
descends nearer to the horizon. But 
the ideal location is facing the east for 
afternoon use, as practically all dis- 
turbance from the sun’s rays can be 
prevented without obstructing a clear 
view. The next matter of larger conse- 
quence than the great majority of socie- 
ties give to it pertains to the situation 
of the stand with reference to the track. 
Large numbers of stands are placed 
quite close up to the course 4nd exactly 
parallel with it. This means thdt in 
every contest at the most exciting part 
of it a large portion of the occupants 
of the stand cannot see because of oth- 
ers between them and the horses. All 
down the home stretch those in the fur- 
ther end of the stand can see nothing 
remaining in their seats, and hence 
are almost forced to rise, as quite in- 
variably they will, resulting in prac- 
tically all in the stand being constrain- 
ed to stand or not see, It is one of the 
nuisances detracting immensely from 
the enjoyment of the occasion and caus- 
ing a great many to remain away from 
the meeting entirely, or from the stand 
at any rate. Even if the stand is set 
back some distance, which improves the 
conditions ~greatly, the ideal is not 
reached for the same reason that part 
of the people obstruct the view of oth- 
ers up the stretch at the most exciting 
time in the race. The ideal is to have 
the stand set back a good distance, and 
on an angle giving a clear view of 
vision to all oecupants in the stand, 
while seated, with the stand packed to 
its utmost capacity. This can readily 
be done as anyone can demonstrate by 
a little investigation, using very prim- 
ary geometry drawing lines. Thirty 
feet at the further end and sixty at the 
end nearer to the stretch for the aver- 
age stand will meet the case, as has 
been repeatedly stated. With the half- 
mile tracks, the model dnes for the 
public to enjoy most of the racing and 
the track for anything but record mak- 
ing, a stand placed in such manner will 
allow spectators to crowd it to its ca- 
pacity and see practically every foot of 
the miles raced, while comfortably seat- 
ed. Then the construction of the stand 
comes in for a good share of considera- 
tion, For the larger societies that can 
afford it, space for each person, with 
backs to the seating, is highly desir- 
able, made just as nearly as comfortable 
as good opera house seating as is pos- 
sible, It means several hours each day 
and comfort will help greatly in secur- 
ing attendance, In all cases good seat: 
ing in width should be provided, with 
aisles running up and down at not too 
gront distances and kept open. If 
backs are used to the seats it prevents 
persons climbing over and among those 
already in their places. Artistic effect 
will not be lost if added to the provi- 
sions for comfort. But convenience and 
comfort are primary and essential to 
make stands what they should by all 
means be made, 


The Czar of Russia is said to be the 
best ‘‘press-agented’’ ruler in Europe. 
He is particularly partial to having him- 
self represented as a man of extreme 
physical strength, and photographs 
showing him rowing on the Neva were 
published widely last year at his order. 
Another photograph, disclosing him re- 
viewing his troops in a snow-storm, his 
head bared, was reproduced in almost 
every publication in Russia. Many of 
these pictures have even found their 
way to this country. 


The German Kaiser has succeeded 
in endearing himself to the hearts of 
his subjects to no small extent through 
his careful appreciation of the inborn 
Germanic love and admiration for large 
families. Photographs showing him sur- 
rounded by his own considerable family 
have been taken by the appointed photo- 
graphers time and time again, and have 
been issued to the press of the country. 
The royal children are almost always 
featured in the Kaiser’s photographs. 
Stories of the ruler’s markmanship and 
ability as a horseman have been publish- 
ed so often that they need not be re- 
called here, and others detailing his ac- 
tivities in various spectacular channels 
are probably as well remembered by 
even the American reader. 


The democratic side of the king of 
Great Britain has been advertised most 
insistently, and this undoubtedly has 
done a great deal toward making him 
loved, as he assuredly is, by his subjects. 

The mere mention of this phase of 
royal English publicity promotion is 
sufficient to make the reader think of 
numerous illustrative examples: the 
king at the Derby, the accounts of his 
unostentatious attendance at the thea- 
tre, his daily drive with meagre escort, 
ete. The best instances of royal ‘‘ press 
work,’’ however, are shown in the big 
military processions in which King Ed- 
ward figures. These parades are stage- 
managed as carefully as a theatrical 
spectacle, The personages in line are 
arranged in marching grades according 
to their importance and popularity, and 
in this manner are made to prepare the 
way gradually for the king. Thus the 
enthusiasm along the line is worked up 
in crescendo fashion, until, at the pass- 
ing of the royal coach, it bursts forth 
in all its volume. The music of the 
bands is similarly arranged, the musi- 
cians occupying the nearest position in 
line to the king being invariably en- 
trusted with the rendering of the stir- 
ring national anthem, eye 

The English monarch’s maintained 
spirit of youth is frequently harped on 
by his chroniclers, and although, as a 
matter of record, he has not danced for 
years, accounts have been published at 
various times of how he has ‘‘danced 
gayly with So-and-so’’ at. different 
balls, j 

The writer knows of no better illus 
tration of royal press work than the 
well-advertised visit of the then Crown 
Prince of Sweden to Paris, several years 
ago. For weeks prior to his coming the 
Paris papers were filled with stories con- 
cerning him, and these stories were 
further embellished with photographs 
that had been sent from the Swedish 
capital. Particular stress was laid upon 
the Prince’s ability as a tennis player, 
inasmuch as he was planning to indulge 
in several matches during his ney 
Many pictures were caused to be pub: 
lished showing him in action on the 
courts, and numerous articles relating to 
the trophies he had won with his racquet 
were printed with the pictures. 

During the first part of his visit the 
Crown Prince attracted much attention 
through his tennis prowess, possibly be- 
cause of the ong tive psychological 
effect of the published stories on his 
opponents or possibly because royal 


PRESS AGENTS OF ROYALTY 


[’ is not to be wondered that the in- 
timation that royalty needs and uses 

the press agent to further its ends 
may be received in a spirit of insistent 
doubt. The alliance of two such appar, 
ently incongruous titles—monarch and 
press agent—- seems not without its 
element of ridiculousness. Fancy the 
crowned head of a gréat kingdom need- 
ing a press agent! It seems utterly in- 
credible, An yet it is so, 

The phrase ‘‘press agent’’ naturally 
takes slightly different shadings when 
it ie translated into other tongues. In 
some it may be blended inte ‘‘ personal 
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secretary,’’ as in the case of Lord|Swedish etiquette prohibited any one|match—namely, a prize fight—shouldn't 


from beating him, be turned into a weight-carrying con- 
’ test to see which man can carry the 
biggest load the longest time. They 
believe in leads and counters, straight 
‘ punching and as much footwork as a 
S rtin News man has, to enable him to get around 
po lively and elusively. Im short, they 
want a fight of science and skill and 

not one of dead weight and duration. 


And they're quite right. Neison may 
. THE COMING FIGHT blow about his scissors blow on the 


The following is from the pen of a/liver ‘Aas much as he likes, but sticking 
well known sporting critic: your head up against a man’s breast 
ELL, Bat has taken the bit be- |@nd dragging at his neck with one arm 
tween his teeth and is going}While you punch him in the back with 


over to England to meet Welsh, |the other will never class as good 
Wherein, the durable one shows more | fighting with men of taste and judg- 
sand than sense, Why? Oh, just be-|Ment at boxing. It is a poor game 
cause, They say that is a woman's {4d the only thing that fairly may be 
reason, but I have never known it to|S4id for it is that it gets the money. 
fail that if a woman is given enough|But slugging a man with a lead pipe 
becauses, she makes man’s superior|Will do that and is about as respect- 
arguments climb trees to get away,|@ble and fair to the other. 
and the one big because—the lady her All of which fs respectfully com- 
self—generally manages to chase the|Mended to those who think that. Mr. 
whys and wherefores and wherebys so|Bat Nelson is running right into a 
high that they don’t get down again |cinch when he goes to Hngland to 
until the whole ground floor is swept |f"ght Freddie Welsh. He isn’t and he'll 
(lean and nothing is left but the lady,|be in dead good luck if skill and prop- 
disappearing with the air of a con-|¢r ring rules don’t send him home 
queror and with the spoils of war |800d and licked, 
tucked under her arm. And so when Nita 2 "Bt hn Mas 
I say Bat is foolish because, I mean This is reprinted from a States paper 
because ‘he jis stacking up against|by one of our Canadian scissors-and- 
some things that may pound a lot of | paste experts: 
new stuff in the scrap game into his “James J. Jeffries will box the Pre- 
skull, First because, Mr. Welsh: a|lsident of the United States within a 
trifle light for Nelson but a clever. week, and the bulky occupant of the 
shifty boy who can hit or get away, or | White House will also take on Frank 
both. A young mam who is as hard to Gotch for a wrestling’ match. This 
place as an educated flea and harder|was the announcement made here to- 
to hit than a nrrairie trail of a dark day, by Manager Chemette, wso said: 


night. A boy who is not afraid, who 
is skilful, scienced, cool and lightning 
fust. <A. fighter who has: proved hi 
quality on foreign soil but who will 
be right at home when Bat calls upon 
him, A Welshman with all the adroit- 
ness of his people and their love of 
home and country. That is something 
—this Welsh because—and it will bi 
a good deal for Mr, Bat to go against. 
Welsh has beaten the best men in his 
class and he took the measure of this 
Summers mam—who beat James Ed- 
ward Britt very handily—so smoothly 
that he made Summers look like a last 
year’s Christmas tree, 

A big because is Welsh, believe me 
but there’s a bigger, and it is—this 
second because—one that would give 
pause to anybody but a man who is so 
puffed up with pride in himself that 
he can’t see the sun of a clear day 
because of introspection. What is it? 
Rules, Alfonso, rules. Not only rules 
but customs, me dear boy, customs. 
For you must kmow that the British 
System of scrapping is as different 
from that practised—and invented— 
by Mr. Bat Nelson as English rugby is 
different from the murderous game 
they call football in the States. Now 
you know I’m not an admirer of 
bb Age | British—or of anything be- 
cause it is British and for no other 
reason—but a good thing is a good 
thing wherever it is and there's. no 
doubt in the wide world that our 
friends acros the wide have it hung on 
our States cousins when it comes to 
a showdown of football and fair, sci- 
entific boxing. That's not quite right 
as to the boxing, but it lies against the 
Bat Nelson type of scrapping and I'm 
looking for the hanger-om to get an 
earthquake jolt when he tries his 
millstone tactics over yonder. Thev 
don’t believe in it, those blooming 
Englishmen. They say it isn’t fight - 
ing to hang to a mam’s neck until he’s 
tired and then hit him as he’ is top- 
pling to fall from sheer. weariness. 
They maintain that there should be 
Some daylight between the boxers 
most of the time and that a boxing 


“Following our trip to New York 
this week, we are going to Washing- 
ton early this month. President Taft 
has signified his intention of actend- 
ing a private exhibition there ai} 
we are informed that he wants to put 
on the gloves with Jeffries tor a brief 
period. The President is quite » boxer 
you know. We will also have Gotch 
attempt to throw Taft in a short 
oy pig That will be a thriller, won't 
Wouldn’t that make your spine 
crinkle? President Taft with the 
gloves on would be fumny enough, but 
the touch which has it that Gotch will 
“attempt to throw Taft in a short 
match” is the real clotted cream of 
the pan. A thriller? Why so tame a 
term, Manager Chenette? If Gotch 
succeeds in his “attempt,” the coun- 
try for miles around will be reported 
as having had an earthquake, Big Bill 
Taft is some hefty, mind you, and if 
he ever hits the ground om a flying 
fall, there'll be a dent in the earth big 
enough for the Martians to see with- 
out half trying. 
That con all comes of having had 
Roosevelt for President. Teddy set 
the etude for strenuousness and his 
Successor must try to keep step if he 
to stretch his legs abominably. 
More than that, what he fails of doing 
the newspaper men will do for him 
and with an ambitious manager like 
this Chenette gentleman to fill in the 
chinks, it will go hard but that every 
President of the United States for 
years to come shall—must—be a mar- 
vel of athletic development, a prodigy 
of physical prowess. ’Tis lucky that 
the people across the line have form- 
ed the habit of putting physically big 
mem into the chief office of the land. 
If they should hark back to the excep- 
tions—Van Buren and Benjamin Har- 
rison—and elect some comparatively 
Small man, he’d have to get an under- 
study to do the athletic stunts for him 
or resign his place. Roosevelt rediviv- 
us-is the motto over there and the 
President who cannot be Teddy must 
be as much of him as he can. 
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Western Canada’s Leading 


TAXIDERMIST 


Prairie Wolf Skins will make excellent floor mats—a very appropriate 
Xmas gift. A full line of Taxidermists’ Supplies. We buy peal Ge all kinds 
of Rare Birds and Mammals. Write for Price Lists. Artistic Mounting of 
Birds and Game Heads. Buyer of Raw Furs and Hides. 


E. W. DARBEY, Official Taxidermist to Manitoba Govt. 


232 Main Street «» Winnipeg, Manitoba 


PIANOS 


IN OUR STORE EVERY PIANO BUYER CAN 


Purchase to the Best 
Advantage 


Those who seek the finest and most celebrated pianos 
that money can buy find them here. 

Buyers who wish to invest only small or moderate sums 
of money in pianos are equally at home in our sales parlors. 
We provide for their needs with just as much pleasure and 
the same painstaking care as we do for those who require 
more costly instruments. Some of our most attractive offer- 
ings this Fall are at prices within easy reach of any economi- 
cal family. 

Over a half century of broad experience has taught this 
company how to manufacture and deliver to the user the 
finest possible piano for the amount he wishes to pay. 

See our Fal Display and learn what a favorable pur- 
chase you can make. 


the Viason & Risch Piano Co., 1. 


Factory Branch 356 Main &t., Winnipeg 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 
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Fresh Meats 


Chops, Veal Cutlets, Mutton 
Pork, Steaks, Fresh Sausage. 


Orders delivered to any part of town 
We buy HOGS and POULTRY 
live or dressed at any time, deliver- 


ed when ordered. 


Highest Cash Price Paid 
for Beef Hides. 


Crossfield Meat Market 


N. WEIKER, Prop. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Grand Trunk Pacific Branch 
Lines Company will apply to the 
parliament of Canada, at its present 
session, for an Act farther amend:ng the 
Act incorporating the Company, chapter 
9 of the Statutes of 1906, as amended by 
vhapter 86 of the Statutes of MNO, by 
authorizing the construetion of the fol- 
Jowing additional lines of railway :— 

(1) From a point on the Western 
Division of the Grand Trunk Pacitic 
Railway between the east limit of Range 
12 and the west limit of Range 17, west 
of the third meridan, thence in a south- 
westerly and weyterly direction to a point 
i the vicinity bf Calgary, or to a point 
on the line, which the, Company — is 
authorized, under paragraph 14 of clanse 
J1-of said chapter 99, to construct to 
Calgary ; 

(2) From a point on the proposed 
line mentioned in paragraph (1) between 
the east limit of Range 20 and the west 
hinitof Range 28, west of the third mer- 
ilian, thence in aneasterly and south- 
easterly direction to Regina or to a point 
in the vicinity thereof; 


(3) Fram a point on the proposed 
line mentioned in paragraph (2) between 
the east limit of Range 24 and the west 
limit of Range 27, west of the second 
neridian, to Moose Jaw, or to a point in 
the vicinity thereof; 

(4) From a point on the Western 
Division of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way between Artland and Wainwright, 
thence in an easterly and south-easterly 
direction to a pointon the line which 
the Company is authorized, under para- 
xraph 13 of clause 11 of anid chapter 99, 
to be constructed to Battleford ; 


(5) From Regina, or a point in the 
vicinity thereof, thence in a south-wester- 
ly and westerly direction to Lethbridge, 
or to a point in the vicinity of Lethbridge 
on the line which the Company is, under 
paragraph 14 of clause 11 of said chapter 
‘1, authorized to construct from Culgary 
to the southern boundary of the province 
of Alberta at or near Coutts, 


(4) From a point on the main line of 
the Western Division between Moose 
Lake and Tete Jaune Cache. thence 
through the drainage of the Clear- 
water River, Bonaparte River, Seton 
and Anderson Lakes, and the Lilloet 
River or the Squamish River, or 
between the last two Rivers, to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, ; authorizing an issue 
of bonds to the extent of $50,000.00 a 
mile of the said lines of railway, number- 
ed (1) to (5) inclusive and comprising the 
said line within what are defined by the 
said Act as the ‘‘Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
und Alberta Extensions:’’ authorizing an 
issne of bonds to the extent of $50,000.00 
« mile of the said line of railway num- 
bered (6) and comprising the said line 
within what is defined by the said Act as 
the “British Columbia Extensions:’’ and 
also amending paragraph 11 of clause 11 
of the said Act as regards the southern 
terminus of the line thereby authorized 
to be constructed from Regina to the 
International Boundary at or near North 
Portal. 

Dated at Montreal this 29th day of 
November, 1909. 


W. H. BIGGAR, 
Solicitor for Applicants, 


Crossfield 
Drug Store 


For Your Stationery and all 
Medical Supplies. 


51-5t 


MERRICK THOMAS. 


Want *‘Ads” Pay. 


DocToRs CENSURED 


: Ou the front page of this iseve is an 
(account of the death of Mr. Ole Johneton 
in a runaway accident at Innisfail on 
) Sunday, and we publish. the finding of 
the jury which investigated the occurrence 
lon the 30th inst. F Following is the find- 


News :— 

“That Ole Johnson came to his death 
at Red Deer hospital on Sunday night, 
December 26th, from the effects of in- 
| juries reesived by being struck from be- 
hind by a runaway team of horses hiteh- 
to a cutter which had been in the charge 
ot R, Atkinson and W. Coffin, We con- 
sider that the evidence of W. Coffin and 
B. Atkinson is incorreet in that the clip 
was local or the circle and that we con- 
sider that their evidence is conflicting in 
other details, and that B. Atkinson is 
either guilty ofarrant cowardice or drunk- 
en incapacity, and that W. Coffin of hil- 
| arious deviltry, in that they left the cut- 
ter and let # runaway team loose upon 
the King’s highway without let and 
hindrance, indifferent to what damage 
| they might do, and are jointly and sev- 
erally open to censure for gross negligence 
resulting in the sad accident to the said 
Vle Johnson, and we strongly censure 
the doctors who were in attendance upon 
pe said Ole Johnson for their incapacity 
| and we consider that by their indifference 
j and non-attendance they caused a very 
| large amount of needless suffering to the 
said Ole Johnson, which may haye short- 
ened his existence. We are. strongly of 
the opinion that in future the law respect- 
ing the use of bells on teams or single 
horses hitched tosleighs or cutters should 
be strictly enforced.’’ 

This is the verdict. brought in by the 
coroners jury at the inyuest into the 
death of Ole Johnson, Very sensational 
evidence was addoced in this case. 
Charges of inattention and drunkeness 
were brought against the doctors. Much 
interest and some excitement was mani- 
fested in town. 


Additional Locals 


Mrs. Peter Morrison visited Calgary 
last week. 


Mr. and Mrs, Chas. Bolton returned 
from a visit to Revelstoke, B.C., and Cal- 
gary on Thursday. 


Miss Burn, who spent the holidays at 
Calgary, where her parents reside, return: 
ed on Wednesday. 


The weather changed sufficiently to-day 
to prevent the editor from walking round 
in his shirt sleeves. 


Mr. Moffatt, of Carstairs, arrived in 
town on Thursday to plaster the interior 
of the new restaurant building of Jim 
Kee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Becker, of Calgary, 
spent Christmas with Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Becker, returning to the city on Sunday 
night. 


Mr. Dave Harvie attended the jubilee 
anniversary of Alberta Lodge, No. 1, 
1.0,0.F,. which commenced at Calgary 
on Wednesday and continued until to-day. 


Mr. and Mrs, J. Bullman, who were 
recently married at the residence of Mr. 
Davie, who is brother of Mrs. Bullman, 
arrived back in town from their Wedding 
trip on Tuesday and left on Wednesday 
for Kamloops, B.C., where they will-re- 
side, 


Mr. R. L, Boyle leaves on Saturday 
for Winnipeg where he will attend the 
Royal Cavalry School. Mr. Boyle at 
present holds a lieutenancy in the 15th 
Light Horse and is intending to qualify 
for captain and taking a field officers 
course, He expects to be away three 
months, 


Mr. Duncan McLean, of, Kewatin, 
Ont., brother of our townsman, Mr. 
Chas McLean, was in town on a visit. 
Mr. Duncan McLean is on a trip to the 
coast and while out in this western land 
took the opportunity of visiting his brother 
who he had not seen for twenty-three 
years. He arrived on Thursday of last 
week and only stayed overnight, but was 
even in that short time favorably im- 
pressed with Crossfield. 


MARRIED 


BaiL#y—Rosensercer—On Returdey, 
Pecemnber 3h, at Strathcona 

, Annie H, Ba y, ae 
, te O. Rosenberger, 


Grasiay—Fox—On Wednesday, Dece 


ber ey, at Central Method a rereon- 
age, at » by Rev. G. W. Kirby 
Lula to Harold peor 
Fox, both of 


iene 


DIED 


Grenizr—-On M December 27th 
Eucharine areaen ts of Carbon, aged 65. 


THE CHRONICLE, 


ing as it appeared in the Calgary Daily | 


CROSSFIELD, ALBERTA. 


BURIED AT NT GALGARY | 


The body of f. Grenier was sent 
to Calgary for burial on the evening 
trainon Tuesday. Dr. Crawford, 


of Calgary, was summoned to Car- 


bon on Monday to see deceased who 
was suffering from diabetes; but 
death had claimed him before the 
arrival of the doctor.. The deceased 
was a resident of Carbon and was 
about sixty-five years of age and of 
French descent. He leaves a wife 
and a son is conducting the livery 


stable at Carbon. The deceased 
gentleman was highly respected and 
was one of the wealthy men of the 
community, leaving an estate of 
some $60,000. 


Acquitted 


Among the visitors at the police 
court at Calgary on Wednesday, 
December 29th, was William Davis 
known as *‘Big Boy,’’ who was up 
on a charge of stealing a logging 
chain from a farmer near Airdrie. 
He was found not guilty. 


Hymeneal 
Grasley--Fex 


One of Airdries young men joined the 
ranks of the benedicts on Wednesday, 
December 22nd., when the marriage of 
Miss Lula Pearl Granley to Harold Austin 
Fox, both of Airdrie, was solemnized at 
the Central Methodist Parsonage, Cal- 
gary, by Rev. G. W. Kirby. The en- 
tire community unites in wishing the 
happy paira bright aud prosperous future. 


School Report 


The folldwing is the report according to 


) nerit. of the Crossfield School for Noveim- 


ber and December, 1909. 

STANDARD V. 

Guy Armstrong 

Mary McAnally 

Myrl Armstrong’ 

Eileen McAnally 
STANDARD IV. 

Harold Thomas 

Melville Reid — 

Craig Wilson 

Harvey McCool 

George Smart 

Wilfred MacDougall 

Gertie Parker 

Albert Hultgren 

Levin Hultgren 

STANDARD ILI, senior. 


Lizzie Smart 
Harold Edwards 
Melvin Patmore 
Frank Parker 
Byron Byers 

STANDARD ITI, junior. 
Gladys White 
Emma Hoffman | 
Harold Fleming * 
Milburn Burkholder 
Melvin Bishop 
Margreeta McCool 
Lilab Parker 
Vincent Patmore 
Murray Parker 
Pat Smyth 
Helen Hein 

W. J. Kelly, 


Principal. 
STANDARD II, senior. 
Robert Smart 
Clifford Edwards 
Marie Ontkes 
Gilbert MacDougall 


Frank Eykelbosch 
STANDARD II, junior. 
Frank MvCool 
Florence Wright 
Francis McAnally — 
Julius Byers 
Aylton Parker 
Tillie Eagleson 
James Hagleson 
Charles Stone 
STANDARD I 
George Leas 
Tom Bykelbosch 
Winnie Bills 
Thelma Hultgren 
Lawrence Ontkes 
Hiida Hoffman 
Stanley Reid 
Kathleen Bishop 
Leigh White 
Harry Hinkley 
George Stone 
Olass C. 
Fred Timmins 
Jack MacDouagll 
Lily Larson ~ 


a 
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Quality Right 4 


Some 


am 


SHOWING. | 


a full line and varied as- 
sortment of Souvenir 
Handkerchiefs, Ties and 
Mufflers. Ladies’ Fancy 
and Novelty Collars and 
Belts. Handpainted and 
Bavarian China and toilet 


sets. Chocolatesin Fancy 
Boxes. 


All our Peels, Currants 
and Nuts and Raisins ana 
Table Raisins are fresh, 
bought specially for the 
Christmas trade. 


: hy ut 


- nN u | | fa 


are fully assured that in this instance anyway 


‘ 


——So Sa OSS” OO SSO 


Seeing Means Buying 


R 
° 
We will be pleased to show you the above lines as we 14 


at Wm. Urquhart’s 


: Prices Right 


‘Whips 
Harness 


Robes 
Saddles 


can supply you with any kind of harness you 
need, light orheavy. First-class in quality and 
made to stand the strain of everyday work. 


Repair Work A Specialty 


Dryburgh 


Crossfield 


Harold Jennings 
Amos Byers 
Gertrude Stone 
Victoria Eagleson 

Class 1. 
Douglas McCool 
Madge Perry . 
Rosetta Perry 
Clara Eykelbosch 
Alice Stewart 
Carl Becker 
Stella McAnally 
Eileen Patmore 
Dickie Patmore 
Leonard Stone 

A. 8. Cavers, 
Teacher, 


_—— 


LOCAL MARKETS. 


Potatoes, ..per oushel. . .60.75 
Wheat, No. 1, red, bus.. 80c. 
Wheat, No, 2, per, ,, .. 77e. 


Flax, bo ag->s AMMO, 
Oate Torii: FF 
Barley ere 
Eggs ties 
Butter op tb. -s: 800, 
Hogs, live weight $7.00 
Hogs, dressed - $9.00 


JOE. DEWSBURY 


Shoe Repairer 
BOOTS AND SHOES NEATLY 
AND PROMPTLY REPAIRED 


Closed on Mondays. 
Next Door to Chronicle Office, Crossfield 
| 


DISC 
SHARPENING. 


Nowis the time to bring your Discs 
to be sharpened at 


JOHN FREW’S 


Shoeing Forge. 


KING & BEVAN, 
Auctioneers, 


Cochrane, - Alta. 


Country Sales a Specialty. Distance 
No Object, 


SSS 


Crossfield School District No. 752 


The ReoucaR Meerinas of the above 
School Board will be held at the School 
House at 10 a. m. on the first Saturday 
in the following months: January, March 
May, July, September and November, 

All matters of business pertaining to 
this district will be attended to at this 
meeting. 

The office of the Sec.-Treas. is in the 
Store of D. G. Harvie. 

J. A. MacDougall, Chairman. 
G. W, Boyce, Sec.-Treas. 
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